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SS Imagine in Heaven a canton for all who spent 
their days in ‘word-work.’ But the inhabitants 
* were obliged to survive, through all eternity, on 
the royalties their books were still earning below. 
In the millionaire class came Homer and Virgil : 
hefty magnates like Dante, Langland and Milton 
abounded. Shakespeare was running the fiscal 
system. There were plenty of servants ; popular 
novelists, script-writers, dramatists, digest- 
makers ; and a large sub-proletariat composed 
of editors, publishers and agents.’ 
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Are we so much to blame? Poetry, rarely 
topical, has to become familiar before it is 
cherished. To the Jacobean general public the 
poet Shakespeare was not sharply distinguished 
by his genius from Ben Jonson. 
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There is no short cut to the experience of 
poetry. It must be tested, proved and lived until 
the lines are willingly memorized. 


But a signpost may guide a sympathetic 
reader, directing him to what may be found to 
have an eternal value. Such a signpost exists in 
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THE UNIVERSITIES of Oxford and Cambridge have agreed on a new 
paper in the use of English, to be taken by both Science and Arts candidates 
at the same time as A level subjects. This is recommended by the committees! 
appointed by the two universities, as a means of improving the standard of 
English among undergraduates. The new paper is conceived as a test of skill 
and understanding, not of literary or other knowledge. Thus the Oxford 
committee envisages a paper that would 


consist in part of questions requiring the writing of (e.g.) a letter, speech or memor- 
andum, from given data, and in part of précis work and/or comprehension tests. Its 
object would be to ensure that all candidates can understand and write English (with 
correct use of words, grammar, and punctuation) and it would therefore have no 
specific syllabus for which specific preparation would be required. Ideally, it should 
be possible for anyone to pass the paper provided only that in all his school work, 
in whatever subject, attention has been paid to his use of English. 


The Cambridge paper would 


test the candidate’s power of reasoning and use of language; it might include 
questions about the structure of English, précis work of a more exacting kind than 
that set at Ordinary level, and possibly an essay. 


The poor English of A level candidates in the G.C.E. has been deplored 
for years, and examiners have complained that they are not allowed to mark 
down examples of sheer illiteracy. At least one examining body has threat- 
ened candidates that really bad English would fail them, and the penalty was 
occasionally exacted, but the practice has lapsed. The universities need not 
attribute this poor English entirely to inadequate teaching in schools, how- 
ever culpable is the neglect by some heads of schools of English in the sixth 
form. It must be remembered that the general level of literacy is lower, and 
that with the great increase in the number of undergraduates the barrel is 
being scraped, so that the proportion of poor quality students is greater. In 


1Entrance to Oxford and Cambridge (2s. or 2s. 6d., post free, from Oxford University 
Press, 116 High Street, Oxford, or from Cambridge University Press, Bentley House, 
200 Euston Road, N.W.1.) 
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this last connection, the criticism of their entrants made by the universities 
is just an echo of the business man’s cry, “Where are the office boys who can 
write and spell?’ And it is common knowledge that the pressure of university 
scholarship examinations and the demands of some faculties have turned sixth 
form studies into cramming courses. It was not always so. 

The committees seem to have made but a shallow diagnosis of the situation, 
and their remedy is correspondingly superficial—the treatment of a symptom. 
The plans for improving ‘expression’ may push out a salient, but we can 
detect no serious recognition of the need for advance on a wider front. Poor 
expression in English is a corollary of another defect in the university entrants 
of today—a lack of general education—and one hoped that the universities 
would have dealt with the two as aspects of a single problem, as do many 
schools. The general paper set by some examining bodies already provides 
an adequate test, without dictating teaching method, of both ‘background’ 
and power of expression. A typical example starts with a passage for précis 
or comprehension, and goes on to require answers to two or three questions 
from perhaps three groups of topics, on for example the arts, religion and 
philosophy, and politics and economics. A test of this type, encouraging 
the candidate to read and to develop intellectual interests, is likely to be more 
fruitful than the proposed new paper. 

Existing general papers do not cramp the style of the best schools and 
could foster better work in the others. A pass in the general paper being a 
pre-requisite for university entrance, insistence on reading and perhaps some 
guidance in it would be cardinal in effecting an improvement. There need 
be nothing in the way of set books; the rubric need recommend no more 
than the reading of ‘x books from the following list, or books covering 
similar ground’. (In the Autumn issue we shall print some notes for ‘A Talk 
to the Upper Sixth’, with suggestions for reading.) Both committees accept 
the need for general education, but reject it as unsuitable for formal exami- 
nation. 

What the committees recommend seems to us mere tinkering; a more 
radical solution is wanted. One obvious means of broadening and deepening 
the education of the sixth former is to ensure that all subject teaching shall 
be made educational. The Crowther report recognises this (but does no 
more) when it says, ‘the disciplines proper to the Science Sixth can be a 
suitable instrument of liberal education’. The scientist leaves school, and 
university, knowing nothing of the history of science, its aims, its methods, 
its ‘spirit’, its relations with other spheres of thought and action—all of which 
should form part of the equipment of any educated person. The English 
specialist is commonly in just as bad a plight; all he has done is to mug up 
some set books. This again is commonplace, but the Oxford and Cambridge 
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Report gives no help or encouragement to schools to make sure that specialist 
studies are ‘instruments of liberal education’. Time for what we have in 
mind could be found by reducing the amount of mere learning and by 
allowing candidates to bring set books, atlases, tables and so on into the 
examination room. An important step in this direction has been taken by 
the Southern Universities Board. 

The committees expect that examining bodies other than the three con- 
nected with Oxford and Cambridge will also set a use of English paper at 
A level, so that the work of all sixth forms is likely to be affected. What 
we fear is that the history of the O level English Language Paper may be 
repeated; that (as we have so often complained) a testing device will become 
a teaching method. We urge the universities and schools to glance back 
over the last 25 years, and then to imagine the repercussions of the new 
paper on sixth form studies. This O level test has had some lamentable 
results for the teaching of English, so that English in a child’s fifth year (and 
sometimes earlier) in a grammar school is drearily conceived as practice in 
unprofitable skills. If the English Language Paper had led to the improve- 
ment its authors no doubt hoped for, the universities would hardly need to 
propose another one, to be taken less than two years after O level. The 
existing paper has been a mere extra hurdle, to be trained for by intensive 
work on the hurdles brought out in previous years. It is doubtful whether 
ithas improved candidates’ powers of expression in other subjects, or whether 
it has achieved anything but the acquisition of a set of skills, discarded as 
soon as the paper has been taken. 

Thus we shall have sixth forms assiduously wasting the time that should 
be spent on general education in preparing to go through the hoops of the 
new test, doubtless becoming well skilled in expression, but with nothing to 
say, thoroughly trained in comprehension, but never reading a book. Sixth 
formers will be like those woodwork candidates who never make anything 
but only practise joints, because the construction of a joint is required in the 
examination. 

There is no need to define ‘general education’. Our correspondents and 
the articles that have appeared here make it clear that there is ample agree- 
ment about its nature among teachers of sixth forms; and the representatives 
of the schools with whom the committees had discussions seem to have been 
unanimous about the need. But they do not seem to have impressed the 
committees deeply enough, and it is most disappointing to find no sign that 
the universities recognise (for example) ‘that the creation in a world increas- 
ingly dominated by science of a common ground between educated men is 
one of the most urgent tasks of our education’. (Lord James in The Function 
of Teaching.) In fact it looks very much as if the universities have sold the 
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pass. An opportunity has been missed, and lip service only has been paid to 
‘one of the most urgent tasks of our education’. General education is nobody's 
business now, and sixth forms (in five years’ time) are committed to course; 
of the higher carpentry. Unless, that is, more schools concern themselves as 
vigorously with the problem as some schools are already solving it. 


INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION 


Increased costs of production have made it necessary to raise the sub 
scription to 17s. 6d. a year, starting with the Autumn number. (Existing 
two-year subscriptions will be honoured at the present rate.) Despite a 
steadily increasing circulation, the margin between sales and costs has 
narrowed dangerously, and the higher rate of subscription can be delayed no 
longer. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


The contents of future numbers will include: For Scientists and Others: II, 
by J. Charlesworth; Newspapers and the General Election, by R. G. H. An- 
drews; A School Newspaper, by Audrey Blease; Casterbridge and the Organic 
Community, by W. R. Martin; A Class Serial, by J. R. Osgerby; Reading 
Schemes, by J. F. Wallwork; and A Talk to the Upper Sixth. 

The series ‘Plays in Production’, in which Mr. Hanratty’s Arden of Feversham 
was the first article, will be continued by A Play for Christmas, Jonah and the 
Whale, Dr. Faustus, The Merchant of Venice, and Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
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Ir THE rough sketch I offered in my last article represents, however clum- 
sily, the context in which we live and teach, then certain conclusions appear 
to be entailed for the training of teachers. First, the modern mind is deficient 
in a set of fundamental certainties, those profound ‘beliefs’ which are the 
premises of civilised thought and conduct. Secondly, the office of a teacher 
requires him to develop in himself, in order to foster in his pupils, a mature 
sense of what it is to be a human being: this is peculiarly the teacher’s part 
in the collective duty of ‘the learned class’. Thirdly, we have through our 
language access in our literature to a rich—perhaps in contemporary con- 
ditions the richest—source of the best experience of the finest minds, exper- 
ience which is insistently present in all its vitality and complexity but also 
ordered and articulated: an immense collaboration of the most gifted in a 
full rendering of the one essential theme, what it is to be a human being. 
What we have to do in such conditions is something more drastic and 
more cogent than a pious recommendation to our students to skim over or 
stagger through a few literary texts. We have to bring the literary mind 
into the centre of teacher training. And the place to do this is in the study 
of the theory of education—that tepid goulash of items from Plato to Piaget. 
As it is at present this study, which could be disturbing and tenaciously 
influential, manifests itself to teachers in after life as of all their preparatory 
studies the most vapid, diffuse and pointless. Begun in confusion, conducted 
without conviction, the study of education provokes at the worst disgust, at 
the best indifference. But we must ask that the theoretical study of education 
should aim at human ends, that it should aim at self-knowledge by the 
method of reflection so that it may become what it is not at present, in itself 
a means of liberal education. The essential means of reflective self-knowledge 
—as an unsurpassed educative agency—is an active analysis of language, and 
espec:o!ly the interrogation of the texts of great writers. ‘For if words are 
223 
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not things’, said Coleridge, ‘they are living powers, by which things of most 
importance to mankind are activated, combined and humanised’. Attention 
to the combinations, relations and mutual accommodations of words gives 
us direct access to the intimate operations of the mind. When these are the 
words of a great writer, we have the liberalising experience of being made 
free, luminously free, of a mind infinitely more subtle, complex and power- 
ful than our own. And by mind, of course, I mean not just intellect but the 
whole concourse of co-operative mental powers, of thought, feeling, purpose 
and imagination. I say made free of. But I do not wish to imply that it is 
easy. It is something we have to struggle towards with discipline and abne- 
gation. Without severity of effort there is no quality of attainment. 

No one who reads this journal will take what I have been saying as a 
suggestion that every student training to be a teacher must be turned into a 
miniature literary critic. God forbid! What is being suggested is that at the 
heart of teacher training there must be not a political, not a class, not a tech- 
nical or a pseudo-scientific, but a truly human conception of the undertaking, 
and that such a conception is to be found in literature and is to be com- 
municated to students by teachers who have drawn it from there. 

But here a question may be posed: granted that a study of education con- 
ceived of like this puts the stress in the right place, what is the student likely 
to gain from it which will prove of immediate and sensible benefit to him 
in his vocation as a teacher? The difficulty of reply lies not in finding an 
answer but in which to offer among the innumerable answers that thrust 
themselves forward. One can only be ferociously selective and absurdly 











assertive; and I recognise that the answer, to which I will devote the rest of 
my space, will certainly qualify under these heads. 

I would suppose that any educational discourse which is to be enlightening 
and relevant and useful would have to embrace at least these themes: the 
inauguration of consciousness, the development of consciousness, the nature 
of learning, the nature of language, the character of childhood. (I leave out 
altogether what of course simply cannot be left out, the question of standards. 
But on this where could we find more luminous, more living, more pointed 
guidance than in Matthew Arnold?) But these are themes which have en- 
gaged some of the greatest English writers in the last two centuries, and 
no-one, no philosopher, no psychologist, no sociologist, no educationist, can 
lead us to anything like as full, as subtle, as inward acquaintance with them 
as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Arnold, Hopkins, James, Yeats, Lawrence, 
Eliot. In them we find no body of doctrine which can be reduced to a matter 
of memory, but a rendering of experience which can become a means of 
insight. It is only people who have attained this kind of perception, this 
human, untechnical, central understanding that we can trust to discharge the 
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serious, the terrifying obligations of the teacher. 

No-one has excelled the massively adult Wordsworth in the exact regis- 
tration of the rhythms of the opening consciousness. Nor has anyone noted 
with a finer delicacy and acuteness the way in which the infant’s mind is 
expressed and enlarged by touch. He appreciated that touch was for the 
infant more than a momentary contact of the flesh, more than merely a source 
of sensuous comfort. It is a medium of expression, an entrance into a life of 
mutuality, and the means by which meanings are established and sustained. 
Through the ‘mute dialogues’ of this first language “by intercourse of touch’, 
the child gives and receives a flow of feeling which composes into a unity 
the detached particulars of his life. Even, that is, the frail and all but helpless 
infant, whose life more than that of any other human being seems made up 
of acts of accommodation and conformity, is from the first constructing his 
own experience and colouring its events with an individual dye. From the 
start he is labouring to organise his own world, and learning with the indis- 
pensable help of others to organise it more effectively. 


blest the Babe 
Nursed in his Mother’s arms, the Babe who sleeps 
Upon his Mother’s breast, who, when his soul 
Claims manifest Kindred with an earthly soul 
Doth gather passion from his Mother’s eye! . . . 
Thus, day by day 
Subjected to the discipline of love, 
His organs and recipient faculties 
Are quickened, are more vigorous, his mind spreads, 
Tenacious of the form which it receives.! 


The tenacity of the young mind is not the same as the retentiveness of con- 
scious memory; and the forms it receives are not the bright summonable 
images of memory. They are the perspectives from which we see, the dimen- 
sions by which we grasp, the categories that define and sort our experience. 
Too important to be biddable by consciousness, they are yet the preliminaries 
and premises of all consciousness. A sense of the ‘dark invisible workmanship’ 
by which the growing mind institutes these primary forms of thought is 
part of the radical understanding that truly humanises education. 

For understanding of this sort on the part played by language and learning 
in establishing and extending human consciousness we can find no source 
more acute or more lucid than Coleridge. No-one has seen more clearly 
that the route to humanity is the way of language. By the operation of 


1 The Prelude, 1805, Book I 
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language on the original endowment of man is secured ‘in due time the 
information of a second nature’, and the conversion of the brutal to the 
human. And how pointed today his belief that a main aim of education is 
to rescue the child from ‘the despotism of the age’ by cultivating in him a 
greater consciousness in the use of words. ‘He will at least secure himself 
from the delusive notion that what is not imageable is likewise not conceivable.’ 
And who has ever said more on learning in fewer words than this: “To know 
is in its very essence a verb active’? When Coleridge looked at his life he 
saw his mind shaping and patterning its events: ‘I regulated all my creeds by 
my conceptions, not by sight, even at that age’. It was this conviction that 
made him reject the psychology of Locke in which the mind is a ‘lazy looker- 
on at an external universe’. In learning ‘things take the signature of thought’. 
The activity of the mind ‘combining many circumstances into one moment 
of consciousness, tends to produce that ultimate end of all human thought 
and feeling, unity’. The activity of thought, as of imagination and passion, 
Coleridge would add, is an activity of unification. What thought, imagina- 
tion and passion connect is not separated facts, ‘not things only or for their 
sake alone. but likewise and chiefly the relations of things, either their relations 
to each other, or to the observer, or to the state of apprehension of the 
heavens. To enumerate and analyse these relations with the conditions 
under which alone they are discoverable is to teach the science of method’. 
It is also to teach the act of learning. 

Everybody now recognises that teachers in training must be helped towards 
a better understanding of the nature of children. Indeed, we are apt to plume 
ourselves on the fact that our period is in a special way the age of childhood. 
We feel ourselves more aware of the child, more sympathetic in his troubles, 
more intimate with and more responsive to his nature. What truth there is 
in our feeling of knowing so much more about the child is more than any- 
thing else the effect of the remarkable development of the science of psy- 
chology during the last fifty years and the dissemination among a larger and 
larger audience of psychological ideas. But psychological ideas are general 
ideas, psychological doctrines are general doctrines. When psychology 
teaches us about children, it gives us abstract categories which we may 
endeavour to apply in our relationships with children. (Of course, with a 
trained and skilled psychologist these general conceptions enter into and 
modify his sense of the concrete, give him a finer and more delicate feeling 
for the individual—but psychology does this only with those for whom it 
is the main discipline of their life; for the rest of us psychology is a set of 
rules and findings and general propositions.) It must also be remembered 
that psychological study has developed in such a way as to be concerned 
almost exclusively with the differences between adults and children. The 
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similarities occupy only the tiniest part of its attention. Because of this we 
are immensely impressed with the uniqueness and autonomy of childhood, 
so that in a sense all our psychological knowledge has led us to think of 
childhood as a different and peculiar state, almost as something remote and 
alien to us. 

There is another neglected source of knowledge about children, namely 
great novels. The novelist is an artist with a deep intuition of his oneness 
with his characters. They are all certainly marked off from him by some 
special modification of human nature, but they still share with him a common 
human nature. The novelist’s conception of human nature is general or uni- 
versal but also intensely concrete and individual. Every great novel is a lesson 
for us, not a didactic lesson, not just good advice, but a lesson in the sense that 
it embodies a literary idea. The lesson of a work of art, to repeat a phrase 
of Henry James, is the idea that lurks in any vision prompted by life. It is 
the complex truth distilled by the great writer’s intricate apprehension of 
reality. The literary idea is mastered not when we know it, as it were at 
arm’s length, but when it is incorporated into our being, when it modifies 
our sensibility and makes our eye juster and more delicately accommodated 
to its object. This is essentially the kind of knowledge about children which 
parents and teachers need—the kind of knowledge that makes a difference 
to a person’s relation to children because it alters the quality of the person’s 
self. 

For example: in Huckleberry Finn Huck is the child who is, like all children 
in some ways, a stranger in and a critic of the adult world. The adult world 
is governed very much by appetite and by conventional illusion, and very 
often the child’s voice is the voice not of fantasy but of reality and his 
remarks have a sharp and shocking justice as criticisms of the illusion by 
which adults live. Maisie in Henry James’s What Maisie Knew, like every 
child to some degree, is the child exposed to adult corruption, a corruption 
which is accepted as the routine commonplace of ordinary life. But the child 
has not yet come to acquiesce in this routine, hardly recognises evil and 
often, like Maisie, has an instinct for life and spiritual health. Ursula in 
Lawrence’s The Rainbow, on the other hand, is the child too intensely loved, 
too passionately possessed. This is a love which is the expression of an 
inadequacy, a want of maturity in the adult, and it brings a radical distortion 
into the character of the child and into the way it sees the world. Every 
child has something in him of Huck, of Maisie and of Ursula, just as every 
adult, every teacher, every parent, has something in him of the illusion, the 
corruption and the self-centred love of the adults these children had to deal 
with. A great novel supplies us both with a faculty for seeing this and the 


resources with which to control it. 
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The essential theme of educational study is the quality of humanity. Every 
so often there appears a great writer with a superlative sense of reality, an 
extraordinarily undeceived and exact sense for ‘truth in Being’. Such men 
irradiate the consciousness and modify the sensibility of their age about what 
it is to be a human being living then. They can illumine education because 
with their great powers they are concerned with what is ultimate and pro- 
found in man—which is what gives point and significance to the whole 
educational undertaking. Such a one was D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence was 
an artist who felt with a racking intensity the wounded nature of man in 
contemporary society. It was an injury, in Lawrence’s view, which was a 
wound of negation, a terrible vacancy. An essential part of a healthy human 
nature had been allowed to sink beneath the level of accessibility, and was 
no longer operative in the modern consciousness. It was a constant endeavour 
of Lawrence to recover the lost element, and since he was a diagnostician of 
extraordinary skill, it was a constant endeavour also to define its character 
and conditions. This double intention makes Lawrence a writer peculiarly 
rich in suggestiveness for the educator. On the one hand, his work is sus- 
tained by ‘a perceptive wisdom about ends’, and about ends as they need to 
be seen by the injured modern mind; on the other, his work is made urgent 
by a moving concern for correction, and made relevant by an unusual power 
to envisage, in our baffling and tangled circumstances, a route towards spirit- 
ual health. To realise, to define, to correct—these are the purposes of Law- 
rence, as they are the goals of the teacher. 

I will conclude by repeating an affirmation that I have made elsewhere. 
I am conscious that literature is literature and not an illustration of educa- 
tional ideas. But I believe that there are in the manifold richness of a major 
literary work—when, and only when, it is enjoyed, intelligently read as 
literature—elements, values, meanings, feelings, incomparably strengthening 
to the educational sense. It is profoundly important, therefore, that all 
students of education be brought into touch with the vivifying influence of 
literature. The student of education is concerned only secondarily with 
extending his knowledge and accumulating information; his first concern 
is with cultivating personal quality, with deepening his power of discern- 
ment, with increasing the nervousness and relevance of his response, with 
forming a standard which is personally significant and of more than personal 
validity. And of all studies that of literature is the discipline which most 
intimately affects the character of a person’s self, which most radically and 
permanently modifies the grain of his being. This is important at all times; 
it is urgent in our own when other traditions are weakening and dissolving 
and the tradition of literature is one of the few still active and life-giving. 
Perhaps the tradition is most important because it embodies with depth and 
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subtlety a vision of humanity, and the teacher must have a rich and a complex 
perception of the humanity it is his task to improve, a vision of its possi- 
bilities for triumph and disaster. The one essential professional qualification 
for a teacher is that he be educated, and no one can be considered educated 
who has not come under this supremely civilising influence. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Editors welcome contributions, especially accounts of work done in 
school, for which payment is made on publication. They will be glad to have 
offers of contributions to the Set Books series, the aim of which is to show 
how the study of a set text can be interesting and profitable, despite exam- 
ination pressure. 


ALL EXPLOITATION 


All exploitation of the life of the wealthy, for the eye and the ear of the 
poor and half poor, in plays, in popular novels, in musical comedy, in 
fashion papers, at the cinema, in Daily Mirror photographs, is a travesty of 
the life of the rich; and if it were not would all but justify some red terror; 
and it impoverishes and vulgarises the imagination, seeming to hold up for 
envy and to commend a life where all is display and hurry, passion without 
emotion, emotion without intellect, and where there is nothing stern and 
solitary. 

W. B. Yeats, A People’s Theatre: A Letter to Lady Gregory 
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by 
JAMES REEVES 


THE PuRPOSE of this article is to plead for a different approach to the 
production of Shakespeare’s plays. Its writer has studied them as texts and 
seen them performed fairly constantly for the past thirty-five years, and lives 
still in the hope of seeing a presentation which will measure up to his own 
mental performances. There has perhaps always been a gap between the 
reader, aided by the scholar and critic, and the producer whose job it is to 
turn text into theatre. In recent years the gap has narrowed. The name of 
Granville Barker must be associated with the beginning of this process, and 
it is clear from any respectable presentation of Shakespeare that the present- 
day producer has studied, not only Barker, but Dover Wilson and more 
recent critics also. Nevertheless, the gap, though narrower, is still conspic- 
uous. Can it not be altogether cancelled: 

The fact is that contemporary performances simply do not move the 
audience as do their inner conceptions of the plays. Is it just that this par- 
ticular spectator is getting old, and finds it increasingly difficult to be moved 
by anything? Yet anyone who allows his mind, at the Old Vic or Stratford, 
to shift from the stage to the audience around him must be aware of the 
absence of any sense of immediacy, any excitement, generated in the audi- 
torium by what is happening on the stage. Admittedly, Shakespeare aud- 
iences are on the whole familiar with the plays; modern theatres are too 
big to make it easy for an actor to ‘get across’ to his audience as an Elizabethan 
actor must have done. Incidentally, a remark overheard, in an American 
accent, after a recent performance of Othello at Stratford, goes somewhat 
against these assertions. “It was well done, but the story was punk!’ One is 
obliged to ask the question, ‘If Othello struck an uninitiated spectator as 
“punk”, could the play have been well done?’ The fact is that Othello is a 
singularly difficult play to make credible; so are many of Shakespeare’s plays 
—Lear, for instance; and the familiarity of producers and actors with the 
plays is perhaps a barrier to their overcoming this incredibility. For surely 
the problem that Shakespeare, as a man of the theatre, set himself again and 
again, was how to make the impossible possible, how to produce in his 
audience a willing suspension of disbelief. 
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It is true that a modern producer usually gives a scholarly reading of his 
text (except sometimes in the matter of cuts). Yet so elaborate are modern 
stage methods, so great the resources of costume, décor and lighting, that 
the play is often lost in the refinements of the production. We go to Strat- 
ford, not to be moved by the plight of Hamlet or horrified at the villainy 
of Iago, but out of curiosity as to how the latest star will interpret the Prince 
or how the producer will manage the brawl or the suffocation. We go to 
Romeo and Juliet, not to be stirred by the swift calamity of a pair of star- 
crossed lovers, with its intolerable poetry and poignancy, but to find out 
how the awkward balcony scene will be negotiated, and how the newest 
starlet will convey Juliet’s magic. 

To make Shakespeare come alive again theatrically, it is not necessary to 
return to the austerities of a hypothetical Tudor playhouse. It is necessary, 
however, to restore the text to its central importance, as distinct from the 
production and the interpretation of individual réles. The producer’s first 
task should be to master the script as a conductor masters a score. However 
well a Beecham knows his ‘Jupiter’, he can make it sound like a new and 
exciting work each time he conducts it. If Shakespeare’s text is regarded 
as a musical score, in which the ‘music’ is a combination of meaning and 
mood, intellect and emotion, he will see to it, first, that every speaker sub- 
ordinates his performance to a harmonious and intelligible reading of the 
score; secondly, that every gesture, every move, every shape and colour in 
the décor and every effect of lighting, is designed to illustrate and underline 
the textual score. What one sees nowadays is often a well-mannered, intelli- 
gent and attractively staged production which somehow produces no impact, 
which lacks unity, drive and significance, and is no more than a tasteful 
assemblage of effects and performances. To obviate this, there must be an 
over-riding idea of the play’s intention—its central theme, mood, emotional 
colour and pace. Of the utmost importance here is tempo—the quickening 
of pace which accompanies growing emotional tension, the allargando of a 
temporary relaxation. In general Shakespeare is performed far too slowly. 
There is no need for unintelligibility if the intellectual meaning is suitably 
underlined, and the significant points in the argument emphasised. Actors 
currently speak as if it is necessary for every word to be understood at a 
hearing. This is not so. It is far more important that the pace and sweep of 
the action should be maintained, and the meaning of each scene brought out 
by gesture and movement. Modern acting is not very expressive: under the 
influence of the cinema and television, it is too restrained and too refined to 
convey a passionate utterance. Shakespeare’s greatest plays are nothing if 
they are not passionate. If all this adds up to a plea for more ‘ham’, that 
would be no bad thing. ‘Ham’ is perfectly appropriate if the tempo of the 
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production generally is fast enough for the individual performances not to 
appear out of key with their context. If a producer is told that he is afraid 
to let himself go, he seems to react by expressing himself in bizarre or striking 
scenic devices. This has the opposite effect to what is wanted, for it simply 
swamps the text. What producer is willing to risk the charge of being 
bombastic, or even vulgar, by subduing the scenic effects and spurring the 
actors to a furious and compelling speed, with corresponding variety in the 
use of their vocal resources, their gestures and movements? Finally, if each 
speaker knows exactly what his words mean, and speaks as if he were trying 
to make them comprehensible, not only on the stage but in the auditorium, 
there need be no fear that the play will be lost on the contemporary spec- 
tator. If we could have productions undertaken in this spirit, we might have 
a new and vitalised Shakespearean theatre, capable of engaging the attention 
of even a sophisticated audience to the limit. 


MEMORY 


I have observed from myself and others (and I think it is the wisest obser- 
vation I ever made in my life) that men are never more mistaken, than when 
they reflect on past things, and from what they retain in their memory, 
compare them with the present. Because when we reflect on the past, our 
memories lead us only to the pleasant side, but in present things our minds 
are chiefly taken up with reflecting on what we dislike in our present condi- 
tion. So I formerly used to envy my own happiness when I was a schoolboy, 
the delicious holidays, the Saturday afternoon, and the charming custards 
in a blind alley; I never considered the confinement ten hours a day to nouns 
and verbs, the terror of the rod, the bloody noses, and broken shins. 
Jonathan Swift, in a letter. 
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by 
J. H. WALSH 


WHEN ONE considers how many books are published which purport to 
instruct children in how to write, (for instruction-in-how-to-write is, I take 
it, what the majority of English text-books set out to purvey), the quantity 
of the published ‘end-product’ seems by comparison pitifully small. Perhaps 
educational publishers in general cannot bear even to look at, much less to 
publicise, the ultimate fruits of their own and their authors’ industry. How- 
ever that may be, it is left to a non-profit making organisation and to an 
unusually enterprising publisher to produce these two! books, the one wholly 
and the other partly devoted to an anthology of school children’s verse and 


prose. 


And when you are young you play. On the important morning when you can 
do all your buttons up and hold the spoon at breakfast, a new life begins. Run, run, 
run everywhere, push, and scream and pull and laugh and shout at your neighbour. 
It is hot—so hot that when you place your feet on the tiles they leave misty imprints 
and your knees smell salty when you hug them, and because it is summer you go 
to bed while it is still day and wear a cotton nightdress. 

Summer, all the smells and sounds associated with the season, the hot crumbly 
earth in little ridges where the tractor has been; the clack-clack-clack of the cream 
machine; the buzzing of flies round the cattle; the bed of chrysanthemums in the back 
garden, and the smell of ripe fruit in the bowl on the dresser. Life is important and 
good, and each moment is lived for the next; the haystack is full of mice and the 
bruise on your leg has turned green—there is so much to do and yet so little time. 


This passage from the London teachers’ anthology not only gives a sample 
of one of the various sorts of prose in the book; it also reminds us of what 
is the young writer’s principal asset—his power to experience the world as 


IAND WHEN YOU ARE YOUNG, Prose and Verse by Young Writers, 5-18, collected 
by the London Association for the Teaching of English (2s. 6d. per single copy; 
2s. od. per copy for sets of 12 or more). [Published by the Joint Council for Education 
through Art, 40 Hazlewell Road, London, S.W.15.] 

YOUNG WRITERS, YOUNG READERS, An Anthology of Children’s Reading and Writ- 
ing, edited by Boris Ford. [Hutchinson of London, 15s.] 
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for the first time, and to render his perceptions as something felt and alive. 
Evidence of such ‘felt perception’ is to be found everywhere in this anthology, 
in the verse even more than in the prose. And some of the poems go further: 
they succeed in holding and controlling emotions which are detached from 
sense-experience. Here is A Girl Called Betty: 


I know a girl called Betty, 

She was waiting down my road, 
For me! for me! for me! 

I wonder why I said, 

‘I would dread 

To go with her’. 


I wonder why. 


Few will refuse to those lines the name of poetry; and it is not the poetry 
of promise, either—it is the poetry of fulfilment, rendering a thirteen-year- 
old’s experience as an adult could not do. Indeed, all the best work in this 
book has the preciousness of something caught before it vanishes; enquire 
again for the same authors in a few years’ time, and you will probably 
enquire in vain. 

The L.A.T.E. anthology contains about sixty pieces—mostly of verse, 
luckily, for taken all in all the verse is of higher quality than the prose. Some 
teachers will wish merely to read these pieces to their classes, but I should 
emphasise the fact that this is a class-book, to be bought not in single copies 
but in sets. There are two obvious places in the school where these sets can 
be used. The first is in classes where original writing of the better kind is 
being fostered for the first time, and where models are wanted which will 
show what has been and what may again be done. In particular, both this 
anthology and Boris Ford’s provide examples of those loosely-rhythmed and 
barely-rhymed poems at which children excel, but which are almost entirely 
absent from the conventional anthologies. (You just cannot be studying 
Lawrence’s Snake all the time.) The second place is in the Lower Sixth, 
where quite early the old questions must be raised anew, “What is good 
writing? What makes a poem a poem?’ These questions, applied to the 
matter in this anthology, will stimulate the sort of discussion which can put 
Sixth-form studies on a good preliminary footing. 

The title of the second book under review, Young Writers, Young Readers 
does not quite manage to comprehend Boris Ford’s collection of miscellan- 
eous reprinted matter; but the “Young Writers’ part of it includes an anthology 
comparable to the one reviewed above. It covers the same wide range of 
years, contains about the same number of pieces, and spread over more pages 
only because there is more prose, and the prose passages are some of them 
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much longer. As with the teachers’ anthology, some of the prose lacks 
coherence and vigour; the verse, on the other hand, has been chosen by an 
unfailingly assured hand. Boris Ford and the L.A.T.E. selectors are hearten- 
ingly of one mind as to what constitutes a good children’s poem; each 
anthology might well have been glad to steal from the other. Boris Ford’s 
collection is, perhaps, a little less breathtaking, a little more decorous, but 
there is not much to choose between them. Here is The New Year, by thirteen- 
year-old Jacky: 


Christmas has gone. Fires sink in their grates, 
The holly withers in the hall. 

Bright paper chains are broken from 

The window tops, where the cobwebs lie. 
The Christmas tree leans, limp and drab 

By the garden gate in the dewy grass. 


Christmas has gone. The fires leap high 
And dance in shadows on the walls. 

And last year’s apples, red and ripe 

Lie with sweet chestnuts by the hearth. 
The Christmas tree leans, sparkling white 
By the garden gate, piled high with snow. 


I can best sum up my impressions by saying that if you are seeking the 
kind of pleasure which the recognition of an ‘undoubted poem’ gives, you 
are more likely to find it in these two anthologies than in any book of adult 
verse published during the last year. 

The four essays which come next make Boris Ford’s book one for the 
teacher and the enquiring parent. In different ways, James Britton, Nancy 
Martin, William Walsh, and E. W. and D. Hildick talk about children’s 
writing, the sources of children’s material, how they handle it, and how the 
handling of it helps them to find a firmer footing in their world. Some of 
the prose passages and the poems quoted in these chapters are as exciting as 
those in the main anthology. Then follows what I suppose is the “Young 
Readers’ part of the book—not by any means an anthology of children’s 
teading, but a critical account of children’s reading preferences. The essay 
by Richard Jay reveals what the average child does in fact read; other essays 
are concerned with the work of Enid Blyton, Captain Johns, and R. L. 
Stevenson, and with girls’ school-stories, boys’ weeklies, and the so-called 
inoffensive comics. Two more reprinted essays, both interesting in them- 
selves—by William Walsh on Walter de la Mare’s poetry and by James 
Reeves on his own—unhappily diversify this part of the book. 
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Something still missing? An account of the books which children ough 
to be reading—books which will go some way towards promoting a taste 
for adult literature? . . . Luckily not. Young Writers, Young Readers concludes 
with an annotated book list compiled by Janice Dohm. Some may find her 
a little lax in her standards—The Family from One End Street, listed as a 
potential classic, is surely not ‘sturdily realistic’, but on the contrary unfail- 
ingly sentimental, with much too much of the kind-lady-at-the-big-house 
and the deserving-poor about it; but it is an achievement to have drawn up 
so careful and so comprehensive a list as this, and it might well have been 
printed in larger type. 


GRACIOUS LIVING 


In any community, certain men and women seem to have the mysterious 
knack of being first with new ways, new ideas, new possessions. Rather 
brighter than most people, they are often better off, too. When they go 
shopping, what they buy is important—because these are the Joneses that others 
try to keep up with. 

We are pretty sure that there is a high proportion of Joneses (and Mrs. 
Joneses) among the 8 million people (including 34 million women) who 
enjoy The Reader’s Digest every month. 

Advertisement in World’s Press News 
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THE FIRST YEAR SIXTH: 
A SUGGESTED COURSE FOR 
NON-SPECIALISTS 


CC 2 














by 


D. J. COULSON 
Headmaster of Collyer’s School 


THERE 1s, I am happy to think, no definitive text-book on how to teach 
English in the Sixth Form. In view, however, of the increasing demand, 
in these days, for more time to be given to ‘cultural subjects’ in the Sixth 
Form time-table, and of the fact that English, in many schools, is now being 
given a reasonable allocation of teaching periods, a course of English which 
has been, I feel, both rewarding and popular, may be of interest to other 
teachers who are concerned with the non-specialist groups in the Sixth Form. 

The plan of the course which I have evolved, and which I shall explain 
in detail later, emerged from a consideration of the following factors: 

(a) The boys coming up into the Sixth Form have, on the whole, very 
little background knowledge of English Literature, while their only detailed 
examination of the works of literature is likely to have been carried out on 
the three prescribed books for the previous July’s Ordinary Level papers. 

(b) Before they leave the School, the boys should have been provided 
with some kind of literary ‘landscape with figures’; with some understanding 
of the way in which the social, economic and political factors at various 
times in our history have created climates of opinion and feeling in which 
our poets, dramatists and novelists lived and worked. They ought to find 
out, as nearly as they can, what the Elizabethan age, for example, was really 
like, and thus see for themselves not only what was being written then, but 
why, say, The Rape of the Lock could not have been produced at that time. 
They should also be led to see that ‘Literature’ is not something created in 
a kind of remote, ethereal vacuum, but by men and women, living and 
eating and sleeping and quarrelling and making love and doing all the other 
things that human beings do. 

(c) The choice of texts to cover a fairly comprehensive survey with, 
perhaps, thirty boys, needs care, for cost alone could make such a course 
difficult and circumscribed. An adequate supply of texts, however, need 
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not, as experience has shown, prove an insurmountable difficulty. By pro- 
viding fifteen texts for thirty boys, and by buying Penguin additions, the 
book bill can be kept within reasonable limits: and these Penguin texts, 
supplemented by the books usually to be found in the school bookroom, 


will make up a very satisfactory reading programme. 


AUTUMN TERM (Drama and the Theatre) 


We start the year by reading and studying English Drama, and begin with 
Shaw (‘Plays Pleasant’)—not Shakespeare, I would suggest, since the boys 
have only just recovered from a surfeit of Verity’s notes on Henry V, anda 
glut of essays on Henry’s character and the Function of the Chorus and 
‘This is a Patriotic Play. Discuss’, and so on. They take to Shaw at once 
and easily, and, after reading Arms and the Man, You Never Can Tell, and 
Candida, they are willing to try their hands at discussing the idea of Comedy, 
Comic Situation, etc., and to isolate, with a certain amount of help, Shaw's 
own particular brand of humour and its aims. 


We then go back a little further—to Wilde—and read The Importance of 
Being Earnest, and then further back, to the eighteenth century, to read 
Sheridan’s The Rivals and The Critic. The boys are quick to see how such 
ideas as mistaken identity, love entanglements, etc., are common to comedy 
at all periods, and these observations are further reinforced by a reading and 
analysis of, first, Twelfth Night, and next, of Every Man in his Humour. They 
notice, too, for example, how comedy arises much more from plot than 
from character; that in comedy, generally speaking, it is the heroines who 
dominate the plot, whereas in tragedy the action is centred round the hero; 
and how the idea of wit changes with a changing social background. 


We turn, then, to tragedy and read Everyman, followed by Marlowe's 
Dr. Faustus, to show how, historically, tragic drama developed in England. 
To illustrate how far Shakespeare went beyond Marlowe, we read Hamlet, 
discuss it, and end our survey with T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral as 
a contemporary example of poetic drama. 


This background of reading provides ample material for discussion and 
for the occasional formal essay. Other teachers, of course, may prefer to 
read other plays, and may well, indeed, look askance at my choice as being 
rather stodgy and unexciting. I would again emphasise, however, that these 
are not ‘set-books’: as time—and money—allow, I shall hope to add works 
by other playwrights. It is also important to remember, I think, that though 
Sheridan, for example, may not appeal to us, as adults, as much as, say, 
Anouilh (or even Vanbrugh!) nevertheless, Mrs. Malaprop and old Sir 
Anthony, Acres and the rest, are all delightfully new to the Lower Sixth. 
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sPRING TERM (Prose) 

In the Spring Term, we make a study of Prose from the sixteenth to the 
end of the nineteenth centuries. We begin with Elizabethan and Jacobean 
prose, but before we read, the boys are given selected research projects. 
With the principle in mind that Literature is influenced by, and an extension 
of, the age in which it was written, I select a number of topics, e.g. Food 
and Drink, Medicine, Beliefs and Superstitions, Roads and Travel, Music, 
Houses and Furniture, Town and Country Life, etc., etc., which, together, 
will make up a fairly accurate panorama of the age, and assign one of these 
topics to each pair of boys in the Form. I help each pair by providing them 
with a list of available reference books to consult on their particular topic, 
and give them a week or so in which to produce a paper to be read by one 
of them to the rest of the Form. 


When the papers have been read and criticised, I usually extract and sum 
up the general features and characteristics of the period—that Elizabethan 
life, for example, was in close touch with physical activity—that it was lived 
dose to the soil, to the work of the market, the farm, the trades. 


We then begin to read Elizabethan and Jacobean prose extracts (the Pen- 
guin Anthologies are excellent)—and we find that the prose is a prose of 
vigour and energy, that it is highly colloquial and full of lively metaphor 
deriving straight from the writer’s immediate contact with contemporary 
activities. Here is a piece of Nashe—though a piece of Dekker would have 
done just as well—‘Downe she ran in her loose nightgown, and her haire 
about her eares (even as Semiramis ranne out with her lie-pot in her hand, 
and her black dangling tresses about her shoulders with her ivory combe 
ensnared in them, when she heard Babilon was taken) and thought to have 
kist his dead corse alive againe, but as on his blew jellied sturgeon lips she 
was about to clappe one of those warme plaisters, boystrous woolpacks of 
tidged tides came rowling in and raught him from her’. 

I stress with the class that it is important always to remember that England, 
at this period, was still composed largely of isolated agricultural settlements. 
As Trevelyan says in his English Social History: ‘it is probable that the popu- 
lation of England and Wales had passed four millions, about a tenth of its 
present size. More than four-fifths lived in the rural parts’. 

Elizabethan society was, in a certain sense, simple and primitive and its 
prose retained many more of the primitive idioms of speech than are to be 
found after the seventeenth century. Not only is the bond between words 
and objects, between words and vigorous activity, much closer than in later 
periods of our history, where the bulk of current thought and feeling is 
obtained from the newspapers, radio and magazines, but a great number of 
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Elizabethan words and phrases are not merely words and phrases, but are 
themselves actions. 

The weaknesses of Elizabethan prose will be apparent from what ha 
already been said about its strength. Thus while it is an excellent vehick 


for vivid description and arresting narrative, for abuse and vigorous satire, 


it has not the flexibility and subtlety either for logical discussion or for} 


analytical examination. It is excellent invective because of its closeness to 
Elizabethan idiom, but, because of its closeness to Elizabethan folk idiom 
the language is inevitably restricted and cannot be used to convey the subtle 
nuances of a more mature, more adult and therefore more complex attitude 
to experience. To understand this is to understand why no intellectual pros 
was, or could be written at this period. The boys begin to see how the 
prose is a direct extension, as it were, of the period, how the Elizabethan 
Prose is an accurate mirror of the Elizabethan way of life—and, conversely, 
how a study of the Elizabethan way of life tells us a great deal about Eliz 
bethan Prose. 

With the eighteenth century the procedure is the same. We begin, first, 


with the social background, and with papers prepared and read by the boys. fi 


We hear about the classical, formal elegance of the eighteenth century house 
—its symmetry, its compactness and balance. I underline those features— 
elegance, formality, classical balance and restraint, because we find the same 
features in the formal gardens of eighteenth century country houses—and 
in a chair or piece of furniture made by Adam or Sheraton. We find them, 
too, in the musical idioms of Bach, Handel, Purcell, Vivaldi, Arne, and all 
the others. I read them Pope’s couplets and the same features are there again. 
And then we read eighteenth century English Prose, and find that the same 
well bred restraint, elegance, compactness and polish characterise the writings 
of Swift, Addison, Steele, Goldsmith. The nineteenth century I subdivide 
into two parts—the turn of the century and then the long, settled, splendid 
monotony of the Victorian era. For the turn of the century we look to 
France and the French Revolution—we examine the European situation 
which produced the writings of Rousseau and Godwin and Tom Paine— 
the ferment of philosophies about Liberty which threw up the works of 
Shelley and the Romantic extravagances of Byron. We read Keats’ Letters 
and Wordsworth’s and Shelley’s prose before passing on to the nearer back- 
ground of Victoria’s age. Again, we approach Dickens and Thackeray, Scott 
and Trollope from the same angle—first the background, the intellectual 
climate, the social conditions—then a reading, say of selections from Nicholas 
Nickleby, David Copperfield, Framley Parsonage, stressing and emphasising the 
whole time the link between the writer and the time when he lived; the 
background and the general features of the style. 
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SUMMER TERM (Poetry) 

My approach to the problem of what to do with the boys in the First 
Year Sixth will now be clear, and I do not propose—or think it necessary 
—to go into any detail about the programme for the Summer Term. I have 
tried different ways of presenting a survey of English Poetry. I have treated 
it chronologically, relating it to the prose and drama of the same period. 
As an alternative, I have traced the way poets from Chaucer onwards have 
written about Love, Death, Nature and so on, discussing, en route as it were, 
such topics as Imagery and such verse forms as the Sonnet, Elegy, Epic, etc. 
Again, the need in planning is for flexibility: two years ago, the Form devel- 
oped a great liking for the Augustans and Satire; my present Form prefers 
Modern Poetry. In both instances, time was given for a more detailed study 
of the period and the poetry that has caught the Form’s attention. 

The motto for the whole year’s work should be, first and last, “Reading 
for enjoyment and profit’. There should be no end of term or end of year 
examination—no study of books about books—no laborious note taking (or 
giving). The merit of such a course and such a policy is that, in my exper- 
ience, the better boys develop a real, and I hope lasting, interest in Literature 
and show the beginnings of sound critical judgments, while even those of 
lesser ability, at the end of the year, have a reasonably clear and objective 
view of at least some of the periods of English Literature and have had a 
direct contact with the works of a fairly wide selection of our greatest writers. 


HUDDERSFIELD “USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Anyone interested is invited to write to Brian Jackson, 35 Virginia Road, 
Marsh, Huddersfield. 
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by 
R. G. H. ANDREWS 


Cornwell C.S. Modern School, Manor Park 


THE SECONDARY modern school child may be a poor speller, a weak 
reader, a bad writer—and may not care overmuch about these things; but 
speech will always concern him. When he leaves school and thinks that he 
has finished with most school subjects, he will still need the ability and con- 
fidence to speak clearly. 

Therefore the first essential is for us, as teachers, to set a good example 
in our own speech. This does not mean acquiring an ‘Oxford accent’, but 
it does mean taking care over what we say, and how we say it, in front of 
our pupils. 

As is so often the case, the ‘Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers’ can 
assist us in this matter of speech. It says, ‘He (the teacher) will, for example, 
seek to encourage their (the children’s) power of vigorous and racy expres- 
sion. He will realise that even slang has its place, and will try and get them 
to understand what that place is. In so doing, he will have frequent occasion 
to remind himself that language is the creation of the many and not of the 
few; that it takes all sorts of people to make a language; that it is from the 
speech, not so much of the study, as of the street, the factory, and the field, 
that language is vitalised and recruited; and that the broad processes of 
linguistic change operate in their own way, resisting all attempts to regulate 
them by authority’. 

Our first problem is whether or not to correct our pupils every time they 
make a mistake. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down regarding this, 
but one method that works well is to correct the children when you know 
that by so doing you will not interfere too much with whatever is going on. 
For example, if during a debate somebody makes an error of speech, and 
you know that that particular child will easily pick up the thread of his 
argument after you have corrected him, then do so. If this would tend to 
confuse him, note the error and deal with it later. 

On many time-tables appears a period called ‘Spoken English’ or ‘Speech’. 
As with other Jessons, the interest of the children must be developed and 
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maintained if you are to be successful. The best way of ensuring this is to 
introduce variety into the ‘speech’ periods. There are many tried-and-trusted 
ways of dealing with speech—verse-speaking, reading stories to the class, 
debates, discussions, telling stories, lecturettes, and many others. Even these 
old favourites can be varied on occasion. 

A variation on the debate is for the teacher to put one side of a question 
very forcibly (e.g. the laziness and irresponsibility of modern youth who 
think of nothing but ‘pop’ music and television) and for the pupils to put 
the other side of the question. This method can produce excellent and 
reasoned arguments from the children. 


The television can be a great ally in our English lessons. Most pupils are 
familiar with the programmes, and it is easy to produce classroom versions 
ofthem. There is a programme called ‘Free Speech’ in which four politically- 
minded gentlemen, kept in order by a chairman, argue heatedly over topical 
issues. “Free Speech’ in the classroom is very popular—especially if the 
children choose the subject to be discussed. The ‘Brains Trust’ is a programme 
in which four people, led by a chairman, discuss viewers’ questions. This is 
a great favourite with children and interesting questions for the ‘brains’ are 
usually forthcoming. To let all the pupils play an active part in the lesson, 
after the ‘brains’ have discussed the question the other members of the class 
could be invited to comment on the questions. 

A once-popular programme was called ‘Highlight’. People in the news 
were interviewed in this programme. For the classroom version of this item 
a list of occupations is written on the blackboard, e.g. author, professional 
footballer, boxer, film star, air hostess, explorer, nurse, politician, express- 
train driver. Two children come to the front of the class; one is the inter- 
viewer and the other puts a cross on the blackboard by the occupation that 
he is going to imagine is his. The interviewer then asks questions concerning 
the other’s ‘occupation’. This helps the children to think clearly and to 
express their thoughts in a clear way. Different children could be chosen 
each time and each interview should only last about four or five minutes. 
A variation upon ‘Highlight’ is ‘Press Conference’ in which a person in the 
news is questioned by three or four journalists. 

There are many other television programmes that can be adapted for the 
classroom with a little thought and you can be sure that these will interest 


the children. 


The tape-recorder can be a help in our speech lessons—not just for record- 
ing children reading poetry or prose and then playing over the tape and 
discussing and correcting errors of speech. One method of using the tape- 
recorder which never fails to interest children is to arrange the class into 
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groups and ask each group to prepare a ‘broadcast’ which will eventually 
be recorded on the tape. 

These ‘broadcasts’ will entail reading of reference and other books, noting 
of information, writing of scripts and reading a'oud. Each group plans a 
‘broadcast’ which may consist of a dramatised excerpt from a novel or short 
story, or a play (preferably written by the children themselves), perhaps a 
talk on some subject of interest, or a commentary on an imaginary football 
or cricket match. The topics are endléss. The scripts are then written and 
the groups rehearse. Many children will be prepared to hold rehearsals in 
their own time, and the final rehearsal and recording on to the tape should 
be done with the group concerned while the rest of the class are not present 
—perhaps during the lunch hour or immediately after school. Later the tape 
should be played back to the class and afterwards criticism of the ‘broadcast’ 
should be invited. This will take two forms; criticism of the actual speaking 
and criticism of the content of the ‘broadcast’. 

These, then, are some ways of tackling the problem of spoken English. 
We will not achieve one hundred per cent success by our efforts because 
there is too much against us. In some cases bad speech is the rule in the 
home and good speech is laughed at; many ‘idols’ of the young use either 
‘Americanese’ or bad English and children think it is ‘grown-up’ to copy 
them. However, we must persevere, although many of our charges may 
not improve noticeably during their school careers. For many children do 
not realise the importance of correct speech until they have left school and 
it is then that our efforts are proved not to have been in vain. 


BACK NUMBERS 


The Circulation Manager is anxious to buy back the following numbers: 
Vol. I, Nos. 1-4, Vol. II, Nos. 2-4, Vol. V, No. 1, Vol. VIII, No. 1, Vol. X, 
Nos. 2-4, Vol. XI, Nos. 1-2. 
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by 
S. B. WYNBURNE 


Senior Lecturer, Stranmillis Training College, Belfast 


THE LENGTHENING of the two-year course in English Training Colleges 
to three years will probably excite further interest in the teaching of writing 
to the intelligent, but non-academic, students who present themselves to us 
for professional training. To those who, like myself, have little faith in the 
eficacy of written exercises of the usual sort—essays, appreciations, letters 
and descriptions of different sorts for varying purposes—the experiment I 
tried out for a full year may be of some interest. It is easy to operate because 
we, unlike those in the school world, are almost completely free in setting 
and marking our examination papers. 

The experiment might be called ‘operation-quantity’. 1 begged, cajoled, 
persuaded and entreated my 50 first-year and 45 second-year students to 
volunteer to keep a journal. Its title was to be ‘Self’ and they could bring 
into it everything of interest to themselves: personal memoranda, comments 
on politics, economics, education, sport, sermons, holidays or anything at 
all as long as it was spontaneous, original and of interest to themselves. The 
journal was to be a rag-bag of an autobiography into which they could 
unpack their hearts and minds of words, written words. The handwriting 
was to be passably legible but this was to be the only restriction I would 
put on their freedom of expression. Spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 
phrasing could come from the dictates of their hearts and, anyway, should 
not be allowed to spoil the free flow of their verbalised thought. Every 
student was to aim at writing a book of 60,000 words. I supposed I would 
be forced to accept less but I hoped that a steady 2,000 words a week for 
the 30 weeks of the year would yield a full book. The reward for this 
pertinacity would be their entitlement to claim that they had written a book. 

Naturally enough I started off the briefing by giving them my solemn 
promise not wilfully to betray or divulge a single word of any journal. 
Being middle-aged, I believe I won their trust and this gave them the 
Pepysian anonymity and security without which free-flowing, uninhibited 
expression is hindered. 
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Taking the journals in, carting them home and marking them, did, indeed, 
cause me a bit of trouble. In my view, the essential purpose of marking 
journals is to give the impression that all that is written is of great interest 
to the reader. This can be achieved by writing remarks, serious or jocose, 
in the margin and then summing up each stint with a full page of appreciative 
comment. It is a valuable stimulus for a student to know that someone, in 
the anonymity of a large college, is taking a keen, personal interest in his 
ability to express himself. 

Now that the session is over, I can venture a comment on the outcome 
of the experiment which brought me in several million words in manuscript, 
My first-year quantitative results were: over 100,000 words, one student; 
over 60,000, three; over 50,000, two; over 40,000, four; over 30,000, six; 
over 20,000, eleven; over 10,000, fourteen. Three failed to reach 10,000 and 
four preferred to do written exercises of a conventional type. Though I was 
highly satisfied with these results, I know I should have had a much better 
quantitative and qualitative result if my students had been girls. 

Giving the students freedom from all the fears that beset a school writer 
of essays had its effect. Every journal had its own individuality and the 
topics discussed were as wide as life. They wrote anywhere and everywhere, 
freely and freshly, according to the mood of the moment, as copiously as 
their pens would move. Many took their journals around with them so that 
they could write them up in lectures, in the train, at’ bus-stops, and, fre- 
quently, in bed. Curiously enough, technical misdemeanours in sentence 
construction, spelling, the relating of pronouns, etc., were little worse, I 
believe, than those I had met in previous exercises of a more formal type. 
The quality of style was good enough; in fact, all I could have hoped for. 
But the content was generally fresh, sparkling, vivacious, full of irony and 
humour. Some few could not unbend or give anything other than a series 
of flat facts, but the proportion of these reserved personalities was remarkably 
low. Nearly all were enjoying writing for the first time in their lives and 
taking pride in giving utterance to something that could well be called 
creative. They were writing cathartically from the teeming abundance of 
the brain and this gave their lucubrations a spontaneity and force that one 
seldom meets among cagey students whose chief purpose is to please an 
examiner. 

The results of journalising are, I hope, confidence, satisfaction, some 
pleasure, and all that one discovers for oneself in qualifying, however 
cheaply, for the title of author. The argument that 1,000 words, written 
with care, pruned, meditated on, and finally re-written, would teach more 
than the slapdash penning of an autobiography is a strong one. But I have 
never in the past been able to induce in my students the attitude of self- 
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criticism that would make them question stubbornly and conscientiously 
every word they wrote down in order to produce a flawless piece of prose. 
English is only one-tenth of their subjects so they have neither the time nor 
the inclination to treat a normal exercise as anything more than just another 
assignment of the sort they have been doing for the last twelve years. Asking 
students to write a self-defined journal calls into play a new set of motives 
of which some are powerful, as any experimenter along these lines has found, 
or will find, out. 

In addition to requiring a book-length journal from each of my gs first 
and second year students, I have used my one weekly double-period lecture 
to them in an effort to inculcate the principles implicit in the tutor’s bib- 
liography given by G. H. Bantock in his English in the Training College 
(Vol. 4/2). I also have these classes in ‘tutorial’ groups of 17, each of which 
has one weekly period with me. Last session I required each student to 
deliver a ‘book-lecture’ of 50 minutes duration to the other 16 members of 
his group. His job was to choose a good book, digest its contents by all 
means in his power, and then talk on it for a full period with only a pageful 
of notes and the book itself before him. Complete freedom to choose any 
book was granted with the advice that the quality of a book-talk depended 
largely on the quality of the book chosen. In one group I listened to talks 
on: Animal Farm, Round the World in Eighty Days, Far from the Madding Crowd, 
Hard Times, Moby Dick, Hungarian Uprising, Tale of Two Cities, The Blitz, 
The Gun, Polish Uprising, Jazz, For Whom the Bell Tolls, Silas Marner, etc. 

What a formal lecture of this kind is expected to give is: confidence, 
fluency, and the realisation that lectures are only book-talks and books are 
the chief source from which our academic knowledge is gained. The students’ 
fesponse was so co-operative that, during the last term of the session, by 
dividing each group into two and using an extra room, I managed to get 
asecond s0-minute book-talk from most of them. In English one always 
omits ninety per cent of what one should do but my students and I were 
both agreed that we had made the best use possible of the time at our disposal. 

May I end by drawing attention to Bantock’s strictures against ‘the perva- 
sive suggestion that what is taught in training colleges should be confined 
to little more than what the students, when trained, will need to teach in 
schools’? The pervasive suggestion in some training colleges takes its shape 
in the recommendation that students should spend a large proportion of their 
time in teaching practice. As England is now going to lengthen the two- 
year course, a departmental scramble for time is certain to take place. The 
teacher of English would be well advised to guard his humanistic interests 
against those who would keep the student close to the schoolroom and then 
fill his spare time with the educational theory which leans upon psychology. 
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by 
MARIE PEEL 


Senior English Mistress, Bromley High Sehool 


EXPERIENCE OF London University’s ordinary level language paper makes 
me agree wholeheartedly with the Editor that a language examination at 
advanced level would be deplorable. On the other hand, I do not at all 
agree with him that one can do nothing practical and positive at this stage 
to help people write better, apart from encouraging wide reading; nor would 
I accept without considerable qualification the contention of his editorial in 
the Autumn issue, that all we should offer below the Sixth Form, in addition 
to our main business of bringing our pupils ‘to read and enjoy works of 
literature’, is a ‘little instruction in writing’, thrown in as a rather irritating 
but unavoidable extra. 

Of course I agree about our main business, and should like briefly to men- 
tion here some of the ways and means I have found useful in encouraging 
reading, none of which is at all original, in case my later argument suggests 
any attempt to undermine its value. I supply forms at all levels with a reading 
list, not too long to depress them and covering, I hope fairly adequately, 
their range of intelligence and emotional development. The lists obviously 
overlap from year to year, and the considerably fuiler Sixth Form one avail- 
able in the library is usually consulted by a few Upper Fifth who consider 
they have outgrown their own. I encourage them to add suggestions to the 
lists, which I try to find time to discuss with the form as a whole. I try also 
to see that most of the books on the lists are available in cur fiction or main 
library. When I took over the running of the latter two and a half years 
ago, it had no modern novels after Hardy, and a rather thin modern section 
altogether. The fiction library was quite good, but not browsed in by the 
Sixth Form, because it was used by juniors a good deal as well. The modem 
literature section in the main library is now much fuller, and I find that 
everything I put in is immediately sampled, although the extent to which 
different writers in the long run appeal varies enormously. My selection is 
inevitably personal and arbitrary, but I try to include what I think good and 
also close to, or at least having its starting point in, some aspect of adolescent 
experience. I have not included Angus Wilson and Ivy Compton Burnett, 
for instance, whereas I have William Golding and Roy Fuller. I have put 
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in Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers and Aaron’s Rod and the complete short stories, 
and these are all constantly out; so also I must add are Dylan Thomas’s Quite 
Early one Morning and Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. Joyce, on the 
other hand, and Virginia Woolf and Graham Greene are less read than 
C. P. Snow and Anthony Powell, while in spite of ecouragement Walter 
Allen’s All in a Lifetime, probably since it is an old man’s story, does not hold 
much attraction. The book which I think has been most eagerly read, and 
from what different girls have said has made most impact, has been Robert 
Grave’s Good-bye to All That. Below the Sixth Form I try to find time for 
three or four lessons a term about books—this I must add is from a time-table 
allotment of only three lessons a week for the third and fourth years in a 
school with a strong science bias. These may take the form of discussions, 
often starting from one of this journal’s past reading sheets, or a particular 
kind of book: school story, historical novel, adventure story, space fiction. 
They may have written book reviews of a book from their reading list, or 
be prepared to give some form of short talk about a book, along the lines 
of the Children’s Hour ‘May I Recommend’ programme. Talking about a 
book, or books, oneself always helps, I find, whether in connection with a 
radio or television dramatisation, a film, or because it suddenly unexpectedly 
seems apropos. At first there is always interest, because one has departed 
from the expected, and if one goes armed with a copy or copies of the books 
talked about, there is invariably some competition to borrow them at the 
end. It is also sometimes worth discussing the value of building one’s own 
library, and we recently took advantage of an offer from one of the paper- 
back publishers of a 334 per cent reduction in a number of their titles, which 
included The Red Badge of Courage and The Brothers Karamazov as well as 
Margaret Irwin and C. S. Forester. The publishers suggested that school 
libraries might benefit from the third saved. We offered the reduction to 
the purchasers instead, and sold fifty books. 

Yet encouraging though one may find any attempts to make one’s pupils 
read more, I have not observed any very high correlation between quality 
and range of reading, and the ability to think clearly, argue effectively and 
write well, or even adequately, except among the top ten per cent, who 
are really rarely our concern when writing articles of this kind. At the 
moment, the second year sixth form scientist who most delights my heart 
by what she reads is the most careless and slovenly writer of her year, 
although certainly not the most unfeeling or inarticulate; the Upper Fifth 
girl with the most lively and independent mind and widest range of reading 
spells and punctuates atrociously; and we had a girl leave last summer from 
the general Sixth after three unsuccessful attempts to pass ordinary level 
English Language who was most mature and interesting in her choice of 
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reading. Such people I find welcome a genuinely practical attempt to help 
them write better, and do improve. But I am not thinking primarily of 
individual cases, but of our general approach and division of emphasis. Be- 
cause reading means a tremendous amount to us, I don’t think we can assume 
that it does, or necessarily should, mean as much to others; and in any case 
there are, I would say, grave disadvantages in one’s experience being too 
predominantly literary. I don’t doubt we all agree that young people, like 
adults, differ enormously in the extent to which they need other things, 
personal relationships, religion, music, hobbies, physical activity of all kinds, 
to make a full life; and the developing pattern of this experience helps decide 
what, and how discriminatingly, they read, just as much as their reading 
decides how fully or otherwise they live. Literature lessons, if they are to 
mean anything, must constantly, if unexplicitly, demonstrate this inter- 
relatedness of books and life. Nevertheless, I think that the encouragement 
and practice of writing needs independent and vigorous treatment in its own 
right—and to the extent I would say of one-third of the time-table allotment; 
for writing about the developing pattern of experience is one means of 
coming to terms with it. From a more objective point of view, it seems to 
me valuable that, at a quite early stage in their secondary education, children 
should be helped through expression to examine their ideas and feelings and 
prejudices, and be aware at first hand of the need to struggle with intractable 
material and impose some form upon it. This has nothing to do with formal 
grammar or snippets of passages for comprehension, but seems to me the 
natural complement of the reading we are so concerned about. 

At Sixth Form level particularly I think it is possible to be practical without 
feeling oneself simply engaged in a depressing rearguard action. I don’t use 
a text book (although the quality of some I have looked at seems less abys- 
mally shoddy than many for lower down the school) but have accumulated 
a number of exercises on sheets of a varied kind. Cambridge University’s 
Use of English paper for State Scholarship candidates seems to me intelligent 
and helpful here, as also does the approach of G. H. Vallins in his books 
Good English and Better English, while it is possible without overmuch effort 
to devise simpler variations on questions of a linguistic kind set for University 
entrance. Work of a more or less quiz variety on meanings of words, sy- 
nonyms, related groups of words—chronicle, chronology, chronic, for in- 
stance, foreign words and phrases in English—this sometimes linked if a class 
seems interested with something further on the history of the language, can 
prove quite stimulating. Even an occasional high-class speiling bee jolts the 
apathetic, especially if one collects tricky but essentially ordinary words fre- 
quently used. What I have found most worth-while, though, is to make an 
anonymous roneoed copy of a number of sentences from essays they have 
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just written, chosen to illustrate not so much mistakes as recurrent weak- 
nesses: mixed or hackneyed and inadequate metaphor, clumsy passive con- 
structions, general woolliness of expression, lack of balance in phrases or 
clauses in a series; and there is usually a reasonably interested and craftsman- 
like approach to the job of improving them. The point I most want to make 
is that this work need be neither wearisome nor thankless, although I don’t 
suggest for a moment that it works miracles. As Bacon put it, “Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready man; writing an exact man’. All 
three activities I would say are still our particular concern. 


THE GENERAL WILL 


In the principle of equality I very clearly discern two tendencies; the 
one leading the mind of every man to untried thoughts, the other inclined to 
prohibit him from thinking at all. And I perceive how, under the dominion 
of certain laws, democracy would extinguish that liberty of the mind to 
which a democratic social condition is favourable; so that, after having 
broken all the bondage once imposed on it by ranks or by men, the human 
mind would be closely fettered to the general will of the greatest number. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE, Democracy in America 
(World’s Classics) 
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by 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 
English Teacher at the City College of New York 


This extraordinarily important book! has by now been so widely reviewed 
it is scarcely necessary to resume its principal classifications here. The author, 
Dean of the Graduate Faculties at Columbia University, presents no less than 
a pathology of ‘the anti-intellectualism of the intellectual’ in ‘the entire 
Western world’. It is, however, anti-Intellectualism which is scrutinised 
here, for when Intellect is thus capitalised it stands for those ‘habits of disci- 
pline, signs and symbols of meaning’, that ‘shorthand’ by means of which 
we refine civilisation. 

Thus Barzun’s Intellect is essentially what Susanne Langer terms a ‘propo- 
sition’, namely a group of symbols syntactically combined for the purpose 
of conceptualising. (For Barzun and Langer alike intelligence works merely 
on ‘signs’.) An instance cited here of Intellect is the alphabet and, while this 
does comprise a set of ground rules for the purpose of meaning, it is a some- 
what limiting example to carry with one through such an heroically wide- 
ranging work. 

It is so since in a fascinating chapter, “The Case Against Intellect’, the 
emphasis on our romantic heritage tends to push the role of imagination 
into that of ‘anticerebration’, whereas when imagination works rationally 
it can achieve the function of Intellect (or Wit plus Fancy) although it may 
not be systematic. At the very start Barzun distinguishes between poetry 
and prose in a passage parallel with Sartre’s contrast between transparent, 
external informative prose (intelligence) and opaque, ‘thing’-like, intuitive 
poetry (Intellect); this clarifies what is here well observed, namely the public 
approval of shock literature. So when two writers like Faulkner and Ten- 
nessee Williams distort similar subject matter, the public encourages the 
iconography of the latter since in Williams’ picture of the South it feels that 

frisson of identity—artistic depravity being essentially ingratiating—which 
clangs up the cash-register. Faulkner, on the other hand, has deployed his 
imagination on the same world in the manner of Intellect and has had to 
wait long for any public response at all. In other words, Intellect may also 


1THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT, by Jacques Barzun. [Secker and Warburg, 32s 6d.] 
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(it seems to me) be an imaginative re-ordering, and this expresses the situation 
of the aesthetic novel today, moving between the genres and losing its public 
the more it stiffens its laws. Still, Barzun would reply to my caveat that he 
is writing to expose excesses and correct a bias, and he is certainly to be 
applauded when he points out that Intellect may be ‘the element now needed 
to restore energy to minds altogether too contented with their artistic diet’. 

This emphasis on our infatuation with romance has nonetheless led some, 
like Kathleen Nott, to categorise this noble thinker as a French scholastic, 
presumably of the order of Massis, Seilliére, Benda. Actually there is much 
of the early Wyndham Lewis in this polemic too—the suspicion of Berg- 
sonian flux (‘Intellect the watcher, life the participant’), the same dislike of 
Lewis's “extremist glamour’, of the ‘democratic conceit’, of the ‘dithyrambic 
spectator’ (or amateur of intelligence who gets involved in Intellect), of our 
‘lyrical enthusiasm about defeat’—as Barzun puts this last, ‘we live in a kind 
of fifteenth century, rife with national wars and infatuated with the Dance 
of Death’. So thin is the ice, in America at least, on which a book must fall 
inheriting the Greek characteristic of thought that the immutable is often 
preferable to the variable that I have heard this marvellous work referred 
to as fascistic—not by literary hooligans, mark you, but by conscientious 
colleagues of the academy! In fact, Barzun is frequently the reverse of the 
neo-classical élitist of our times. He has one chapter indicting Intellect as 
‘the poisoner of political life’, and his superb sections on education are aimed 
at improving the world, not at controlling it. In short, he expects his human 
beings to be human: the élitist is, if anything, infuriated when they are so. 
Secondly, Barzun never lacks the courage to push his theoretical conclusions 
into the farthest corners of our culture—I have also heard his pretty zeugmas 
(of detective fiction and German Gelehrten, of world sports committees and 
Philharmonic festivals) adduced as evidence of intellectual frivolity by his 
enemies! 

On the contrary, it is impossible to do justice here to the dignity and 
high seriousness of this Settembrini of the Intellect who throws such clear 
light on the three forces corroding our culture today, namely art, science, 
and philanthropy. But readers of this journal will be chiefly concerned with 
the exposition of our contemporary ills in two areas, those of education and 
language. 

In the former Barzun is—even knowing Arthur Bestor—quite devastating. 
Here we are in that soft, permissive world where a ‘free-for-all of physical 
activities’ substitutes for intellectual discipline, where children construct a 
ferry-boat as ‘the basis of their social study’ or, alternatively, ‘discuss’ the 
latest Supreme Court opinions, where class ‘projects’ euphemise pedagogic 
slacking, and where graduate students don’t know the meaning of ic. A 
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copy of these findings should be sent to the N.S.P.C.C. for, as Barzun 
observes, the ‘neglect of intellectual discipline amounts to denying the young 
the benefits of the long collective effort of Intellect which is their birthright’, 
Nor need we in England read these strictures with complacence. A product 
of the same flashy, or ‘repair-job’, education, drivelling glibly about Camus 
and Nijinsky and making an average of two errors of quotation per page, 
recently gravelled the London intelligentsia with some cocktail prattle about 
outsiders. THE USE OF ENGLISH, too, seems at times to join in the suicide, 
happily undermining education with its encouragement of unchecked opinion 
in the classroom—I refer to the rote of essays on how to make English easier, 
more palatable, less grammatical,! i.e. worse. As Barzun himself points out, 
England is also ‘headed toward mass schooling’ and is even now ‘courage- 
ously starting to repeat our mistakes’. 

No. Education is not necessarily enjoyable. Certain people do know best 
(‘it is historically true that two of the prime elements of intellect, continuity 
and concentration, go together’). Everyone is not entitled to his opinion. 
The schools of a century ago were not all versions of Dotheboys Hall. 
Democracy is not best served by creating replicas of the voting system in 
each classroom. And, as Barzun genily observes, B.c. does happen to come 
before A.D. 

The truth is that our pupils are going to thank God later for any habits 
of discipline we inculcate in them now. If, unlike the French, we English 
cannot boast a tradition of that kind of hard thinking Barzun finds mandatory 
in any educated man, at least we have inherited one of discipline; this it 
might be as well to inspect before tossing it out of the window as ‘Victorian’ 
(in America substitute ‘feeyoodal’); indeed, Barzun even suggests that the 
dogmatic abandonment of discipline simply makes a brutal reaction later 
on the easier—‘Schools having gone lax, one now hears of places where 
beating is again in favour with parents and masters. The pedantry which 
is still a pastime can easily become a guilty obsession and begin to persecute’. 
I recall meeting my father after he had spent three and a half years of the 
last war in a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp with a high incidence of fatalities; 
he ascribed his survival in the last six months entirely to habits of self- 
discipline (sorry, ‘high firmness correction’) learnt early on. “The drudgery 
of fundamental discipline seems unbearable’, writes Barzun, but the New 
York headlines of the past years have simply codified the break-down of 


1Perhaps the abandonment of grammar, which has come about in the wake of 
the new “scientific” linguistics, is too negative to be called a means, but it fitly repre- 
sents the flight from articulateness;’ and again, ‘In one generation grammar has been 
uprooted and pedantic fantasies about teaching the mother tongue have been made 
to seem liberal and advanced’. 
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the ‘permissive’ system, or of that philosophy of education preached by 
Amos Bronson Alcott, the Transcendentalist who, when his charges mis- 
behaved, made them chastise him! In any case, Eugene Kinkead’s pathetic- 
ally point-missing investigation into G.I. defection in Korean prison camps 
—In Every War But One—tells the same tale more crucially. 

As regards the use of English, rather than THE USE OF ENGLISH, Barzun 
has a brilliant dissection of “The Language of Learning and Pedantry’. He 
riddles his examples of ‘pseudo-jargon’ with proper scorn, observes the 
dissociation from life of much professional knowledge, makes a laughing- 
stock of the teaching of teachers, rightly ridicules the fratricidal animosities 
among American intellectuals (which proceed amain under the cant of 
‘lively controversy’), and in general derides the ‘flatulent Newspeak’ of our 
day with great panache. (The term is well taken by Barzun here, incidentally, 
since the ‘plague of nouns’ he notices is precisely prescribed in Orwell’s 
Appendix to 1984; I wonder, however, if Barzun knows that in the Brigade 
of Guards—at least when I was an ensign—young officers used actually to 
be punished for using abbreviations!) In any event an article by Weller 
Embler on the everyday use of metaphor in last spring’s ETC fully confirms 
what Barzun hints at here, namely our crippling fear of power; for our 
meliorative use of metaphors incorporating prepositions like ‘up’, ‘beyond’, 
and ‘above’ expresses our desire for personal uniqueness in the teeth of all 
our lip-service to democracy. As Embler puts it, ‘in order to preserve our 
individuality, we must be powerful enough to rise above others’. 

Indeed, The House of Intellect is an outstanding work, recognising ignorance 
in so many forms and always reproving it with responsibility and integrity; 
‘Time which antiquates Antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all 
things’ will, I venture to believe, respect this elevated testimony to its en- 
during values by one who is both a true clere and a sahib. 
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by 
W. H. MITTINS 


A GENERATION AGO an experimenter took a representative sample of 
short ‘essays’ written by candidates aged about twelve in a ‘qualifying’ exam- 
ination. The work was part of the machinery for selecting from ‘elementary’ 
pupils ‘those scholars who had proved their fitness to profit by higher instruc- 
tion’. The sample of twenty-six compositions was published in an educational 
journal, with an invitation to teachers to assess the work on the following 
scale: 


Ex. (Excellent) A highly exceptional essay. 

V.S. (Very Satisfactory) Decidedly above the average. 

S+ 

S. (Satisfactory) A quite good essay. 

$. 

M.S. (Moderately Satisfactory) A bare pass, only just satisfying re- 
quirements. 


U. (Unsatisfactory) 
The markers were advised to put as many essays in the three S. classes as 
they could. If, for example, they were in doubt as to whether an essay was 
a good S. or a V.S., they were to mark it S+ ; if in doubt whether an essay 
was a poor S. or an M.S., they were to put it in S—. 

A full-scale repetition of the experiment would be an interesting but size- 
able undertaking. A more modest project might well throw up some useful 
considerations of intrinsic value, order of merit, changes in standards and so 
on. To this end, I should like to invite all readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH to 
consider the following three of the original compositions, to assess them on 
the original scale (geared, of course, to a 1960 conception of the ‘satisfactory’ 
average for work of this kind), and to offer any comments on problems of 
marking at this level. To avoid excessive complication of the issue, I would 
suggest as the over-riding consideration: in what order of merit should these 
three candidates be considered for grammar school places, assuming that 
their claims on all other evidence are equal: 

Assessments should be sent to me at the Department of Education, King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I hope to report on them in due course. 
256 
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A DAY AT THE SEASIDE 
(Age about 12) 
A 


One day my father took me to the Seaside. It was a boiling hot day, so he let me 
take off my boots and stockings and wade about in the water. It was great fun. My 
playmates built castles with sand which was upon the shore. My father sat by a fire 
making the tea and warming the pies at the same time. At last the tea was poured 
out, so I had to stop playing and go up to take my tea. After I had taken it I ran 
down into the water. I was walking about when all of a sudden I let out a squeal. 
‘Whatever is the matter?’ cried an elderly woman, who happened to be passing. 
‘L-i-its a crab,” I sobbed. ‘Nonsense,’ she cried, and walked on. I ran up to my father 
and he soon removed the crab. ‘Are you going down to wade again?’ Asked my 
father. “No,” I said, and to confirm my statement I commenced putting on my boots 
and stockings. I walked along the shore, but I did not venture near the water. After 
an hour had passed my father and I walked along the beach in the direction of the 
village. We arrived home and I told my mother about the crab biting my toe, and 
she said it served me right for wading. 

B 

‘A day at the Seaside’—what pleasure is in those few words—for with them comes 
the echo of the waves lapping up on the golden sands, and the memory of those 
thrilling donkey rides! 

To children who live in the smoky towns the experience of a visit to the blue sea 
is delightful, and one may well notice the eager looks on the faces, pinched and pale, 
of the slum children, as they are packed into the railway carriages, bound for the 
seaside. 

Poor little mites, is it not sad to think that they have come into this beautiful world 
only to see the lovely country and seaside once in so long a while. However the train 
steams into a small station, where the happy youngsters alight, and after their teacher 
(for doubtless they are some little flock belonging to a Sabbath School) has seen that 
no one is lost, she points out the shimmering sea in the distance, and laughing with 
glee, they all march joyfully down the path, perhaps singing some glad refrain. 

They at length reach the sands where myriads of gay children are dancing happily 
in the summer sunshine, and after throwing off their caps and coats they run away 
along the sands ready to join in their friends’ play, or bathe in the cool delicious 
waters of the deep, blue sea. 

C 

One fine summer morning I went a visit to the seaside. While trouging along at 
my ease, I discovered a little querious shell, picking it up I heard a most wonderful 
noise, putting it to my ear I heard the rusle of waves. With great glee and merriment 
I put it in my pocket and ran home to the house, and showed it to my mother, she 
said ‘It was only a ordinary sea shore shell’. 

When I heard this I was so angry that I layed it on the floor and smashed it. No 
sooner than I had done this, I was away to the shore again to finish my exploration. 
The next place I went to was where all the large boulders were strewn all over the place. 

Then I went to the water’s edge, and there I bathed my feet in the cool water. 

D 
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THE REVIEWER of The Library in the Primary School in your issue for 
Winter 1959 does not seem to have read very far or carefully in this report. 
He complains that, after remarking that there is no logical explanation for 
the neglect of primary school libraries, it then ‘with a somewhat bewildered 


air, leaves it at that’. In fact the report goes on to devote four pages to the | 


historical and other reasons for this sorry neglect. Your reviewer also states 
that ‘by “library” the report means no more than a couple of shelves of 
books in each classroom over and above the normal supply of texts’. In 
fact the report urges (page 56, paragraph 11) that ‘every school, except 
perhaps the smallest, should build up a strong central collection as an essential 
supplement to class libraries’, and your reviewer's ‘couple of shelves’ would 
hardly accommodate the 200 library books which the report suggests is the 
minimum provision for a class library (page 57, paragraph 13). 

C. H. C. OSBORNE, Headington 


GRAMMAR 


IN your February issue, you were kind enough to publish some comments 
of mine on Grammar questions in “O’ level language papers. 

I have now heard something which horrifies me more than anything I said 
there. A friend in a secondary modern school tells me she has to teach formal 
analysis to B and C forms in the first and second year in case a child is promoted 
to the A form, where he will require the knowledge if he is allowed to take G.C.E. 
Perhaps this, if not other arguments, may touch the educational conscience of 
the examining bodies who still require compulsory formal grammar. 

D. M. SKEWS, Sidcup 


‘A’ LEVEL ENGLISH 


Mr. T. R. BaRNgs’s extremely interesting and thought-provoking article 
in the Winter number of THE USE OF ENGLISH makes no mention of the study 
of prose works in the ‘A’ level syllabus. I do not know how far this omission 
was deliberate or how far it reflects a general tendency to consider the 
syllabus entirely in terms of poetry and drama (with an occasional glance at 
the novel). 
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At the Home Universities’ Conference in 1958, the Secretary of the 

<ford and Cambridge Board said that they had tried with some success 

the last two years to reduce the ‘A’ level syllabuses, but that opposition had 

sme from Sixth Form masters in the schools. As far as the Board’s English 

papers are concerned, the Shakespeare (24 hours on two plays from a choice 
of three) remains unchanged, but in the second paper on texts set for detailed 
study (2} hours), only two texts are now prescribed instead of three: Chaucer 
is still compulsory, and the alternatives so far offered have been Milton— 
Spenser and Milton—Donne. 

Previously one of the three prescribed texts was always a prose book: 
this certainly gave more scope to Mr. Barnes’s ‘non-literary, not-so-sensitive’ 
pupil, and the study of a prose book has always been in my experience most 
rewarding and worthwhile—especially with some dimmer pupils. It leads to 
a consideration of logical structure and argument—exactly those qualities 
which we are training our pupils to develop in their own written work. No 
frisson here. Add to this the intrinsic interest and relevance to contemporary 
problems of some of the texts set within the last ten years, e.g. Gulliver's 
Travels/ Mill On Liberty! Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution and his 
Speech on American Taxation. Even Areopagitica and a disorganised selection 
from Newman have, in my opinion, been more worth detailed study than 
| Prometheus Unbound or a selection from Spenser, which hardly seem to 
contain the ‘solid paraphrasable content’ which Mr. Barnes so rightly 
demands. If Eng. Lit. for examination purposes is to be taught merely as 
‘our poetic heritage’, before 1700, perhaps Sixth Form masters are right in 
opposing any reduction in the syllabus. 

ROBIN ATTHILL, Downside School 
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THE TEENAGE CONSUMER, by Mark Abrams. [London Press Exchange 

Ltd., gratis.] 

This, ‘the fifth of the L.P.E. Papers dealing with subjects of general signifi- 
cance for the community’, is of especial interest to teachers of English. The 
author, sometime contributor to THE USE OF ENGLISH, is a sociologist who is 
also a prominent member of the advertising profession. About a year ago 
he began a series of investigations into ‘teenagers’; this well produced and 
excellently illustrated pamphlet contains the results. 

By ‘teenage’ Dr. Abrams does not mean the literal age from thirteen to 
nineteen; instead, he adopts the term to describe young people from the 
time they leave school until they are either married or twenty-five. In 
mid-1958, there were 5,000,000 single people between fifteen and twenty- 
five, forming 13 per cent of the population over fifteen; 800,000 were at 
school or in the services; they drew 8} per cent of the national personal 
income, amounting to £1,480,000,000, giving them £ 900,000,000 to spend 
at their own discretion—exactly double what they had to spend in real terms 
in 1939. Dr. Abrams analyses the expenditure, and produces some interesting 
figures. Some are to be expected, such as £120,000,000 on clothes, forming 
15.6 per cent of all consumer spending on clothes. They spend £25,000,000 
on ‘books, papers, magazines’—2.8 per cent of teenage spending, and 11.4 
per cent of all consumer spending on these items. 

The change from 1939 is startling. In those days a youth’s earnings aver- 
aged 26s. a week, and a girl’s 18s.; the effective doubling of teenage spending 
power has made them a major factor in consumption. The occupational 
changes are even more striking. The 1931 census showed 31 per cent of 
girls in ‘personal service’; many boys were in menial and dead-end jobs; 
but ‘nowadays they are increasingly spending their working hours in jobs 
that require adult, industrial and literary skills, and the capacity to work 
with adults more or less as equals. The boys have moved, for example, into 
engineering and building, and the girls have become shop assistants, nurses, 
clerks and secretaries’. Moreover, Dr. Abrams quotes figures to show that 
‘the great majority of young people are well satisfied with their modern jobs’. 

But this teenage market is essentially working-class; as much as 90 pet 
cent of their spending is working-class in taste and values, since the middle- 
class teenagers are still at school or college, or only beginning to earn. Hence, 
‘the aesthetic of the teenage market is essentially a working-class aesthetic’. 
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The analysis of teenage reading is important to the English teacher. Dr. 
Abrams quotes the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 1958 survey, 
which showed that teenagers’ reading works out as follows: 42 per cent read 
the Daily Mirror, 32 per cent the Daily Express, 14 per cent the Daily Mail, 
and 14 per cent the Daily Herald, 54 per cent read the News of the World, 
48 per cent the Sunday Pictorial, 38 per cent the People, and 24 per cent the 
Sunday Express; 40 per cent read Reveille, 32 per cent Week-end, 19 per cent 
Titbits, and 14 per cent Picturegoer; while 34 per cent read Woman, 33 per 
cent Woman’s Own, 17 per cent Woman's Realm, and 15 per cent Woman's 
Mirror. But in addition, four fairly recent magazines aimed deliberately at 
teenagers were each being read by 13 per cent of the group—Valentine, 
Roxy, Marilyn and Mirabelle. On these, Dr. Abrams comments, “Their com- 
mon characteristic is indicated by the sub-title of Valentine—“Brings You 
Love Stories in Pictures”. In a random collection of recent issues, the average 
page contained, apart from its drawings, slightly over 200 words broken up 
into 22 sentences’. Here, then, we have the staple reading of young people 
today—in spite of all the schools have done. 

With a high proportion of young people going into skilled manual and 
skilled white-collar work, teenage income will probably continue to rise 
faster than that of the rest of the community. As he is writing for business- 
men, Dr. Abrams mentions four difficulties that face manufacturers wishing 
to exploit this market. Turnover is rapid, necessarily; the market is working- 
class, and the manufacturer lacks experience of such a market (hence he 
unwisely tends to copy the Americans); the market is volatile in particular 
goods, hence the manufacturer should ‘welcome and stimulate frequent 
change’; and ‘Fourthly, the short teenage years between childhood and mar- 
riage are a period of intense pre-occupation with discovering one’s identity, 
with establishing new relations with one’s peers and one’s elders, and with 
the other sex. In short, teenagers more than any other section of the com- 
munity are looking for goods and services which are highly charged emo- 
tionally’. (It is interesting to note that this expression ‘highly charged 
emotionally’ was used in an advertisement in World’s Press News a few 
months ago announcing yet another teenage picture magazine, Boyfriend.) 
Dr. Abrams urges manufacturers to get away from ‘the styles, vocabularies, 
social institutions and personalities of 30 to 40 years ago—a period which 
for him is “‘just a few years ago” (i.e. part of the present), but which for his 
teenage children is merely part of the schoolroom sequence of labelled 
centuries’. 

Yet the ex-teenager, Dr. Abrams finds, falls back on the family for advice 
in adult life, although ‘it is true that in this task the teenager is helped to 
some extent by the fact that both teenager and adult have access to the same 
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mass media and therefore to the same advertising’. He adds, “But the effect 
of this is very limited. The nature of a reader’s dominant interests clearly 
determines the direction of his attention’. For example, unsatisfactory work- 
ing-class family feeding is largely due to out-of-date maternal advice based 
on the living conditions of the ’thirties. However, the fact that 15 per cent 
of local authority further education classes consist of young women taking 
domestic science leads Dr. Abrams to hope for a break away from out-of-date 
ideas on the subject. 

What stands out in this survey, as far as the English teacher is concerned, 
is the domination of teenagers’ reading by a few mass circulation periodicals, 
It makes the need for effective criticism of such publications in school more 
urgent than ever. The suggestions that changes of fashion must be stimulated, 
and that goods must be ‘highly charged emotionally’, will no doubt be taken 
up in the appropriate quarters (“The L.P.E. is the largest British Advertising 
Agency’). It would be useless, and indeed wrong, to regret the change in 
the status and earning capacity of teenagers from the poverty-stricken de- 
gradation of pre-war years. But it is lamentable that this group, having 
escaped from the simple exploitation of low-grade work and poor wages, 
should become material for another sort of exploitation. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


MAD AND SENT INTO ENGLAND 


‘PERSONALLY I FIND this evidence of success very heartening, for I too 
feel that people, Americans and British alike, “have a lot more cleverness 
than they are very often credited with” by the roaring publicity boys on 
one hand and the sighing intellectuals on the other.’ This comes from Mr. 
E. W. Hildick’s paper “Pricking the American Publicity Balloon’ in THE usE 
OF ENGLISH, IX (1957), 23-26 which (along with his article in the Journal of 
Education for January 1956) did much to tell people in England about the 
American magazine Mad. What was disconcerting was the degree of 
approval he gave to its activities for the material he quoted from the mag- 
azine and its various kindred collections was mainly remarkable for the 
simple gibing cruelty of its attacks. There were, for instance, the parody 
advertisements: ‘Live Crocodile . . . Imagine the surprised expressions on the 
face of your friends as they are suddenly pulled under the surface. Great 
fun ...’; or ‘I dreamed I walked down Fifth Avenue in my ironmaidenfit’. 
An ‘advertisement’ for Bofforin was headed by a picture of part of a man’s 
savagely wrinkle? face with squinting eyes and bleeding cuts over an eye- 
brow, on the eyelid, and across the bridge of the nose; the heading reads: 
‘Headache? Cold Misery: Why wait for old-fashioned cold relief? Go Kill 
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yourself!” While it attacks what deserves attack, the kind of negative feeling 
that this parody encourages cannot be called healthy. When attacking, as 
much as when admiring, it is important to consider the quality of the emo- 
tion. Should one call upon the sick joke to drive away the falsities of the 
copywriter? In this connection it is interesting to read the following from 
the editor of the recently-started English edition of Mad: 


I'd prefer not to be judged on the first issue, it was all reprint and rewrite. But 
we're gradually making it British. Yah, I'd employ British writers if they turned in 
the stuff. But they’re too gentle. We want the hatchet approach. 


An English actor, employed to do television advertisements in America, 
once expressed his disgust at the work by saying into the cameras that he 
wouldn’t feed a certain breakfast food to his pigs. This was reported to have 
increased the sales. It is all too easy for protest and deflation to be interpreted 
as nothing more than the latest gimmick. Further remarks from the editor 
of the English Mad, as given by Mr. Tom Rayfield (Varsity, 28 November 
1959), seem apposite: 


‘I first heard of Mad about a year ago...I used to write commercials, then this 
turned up.” It was, he implied, an improvement . . . “We're aiming at a mass audience, 
at people not as hep as one would expect university students to be. I think a child of 
fourteen could dig most of Mad.’ And he really used those words. 


To turn, with this in mind, to comments made by the American Mad’s 
editor, as they appear in Mr. Hildick’s article: “The whole experience of Mad 
has greatly expanded our respect for people of all ages. ... By and large 
every reaction to Mad has made us feel that people have a lot more cleverness 
than they are very often credited with.’ But (remembering that child of 
fourteen) one asks: What kind of cleverness? All the jokes made about 
‘Thinks: ““Thanks to Horlicks” ’ haven’t in fact killed that kind of advertise- 
ment; the two can co-exist. And ‘serious’ publications give space to the snob 
‘anti-advertisement’ advertisement. Copywriters show their awareness of 
the fact that it is quite possible to scoff at or burlesque what is at the same 
time secretly taken with a surprising degree of seriousness. A parallel situation 
existed in the late seventeenth century. Thomas Duffett, in his burlesque of 
the opera Psyche which he called Psyche Debauch’d (1678), has a lyric skilfully 
hitting off the vapidity of certain contemporary song-lyrics: 


Ah! Charming, Fair, Divine, Ice, Flames and Darts, 
Nymph, Goddess, beauties, shrine, O eyes and Hearts! 
Stars, Suns, and Diamonds, Roses and Lillies, 
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Damon Alexis! Oh Cloris! Ah Phillis! 

Powr’s, Gods, and Fates, Oh pity joy, and pain, 
Languish alas, Fears, Hopes, Smiles, and Disdain. 
Oh cruel Nymph! Ah unrelenting Swayn! 


But this parody-criticism existed alongside what it attacked, for we also find 
in Psyche Debauch’d a lyric “When Caelia my heart did surprize’, that is itself 
little better than what ‘Ah! Charming, Fair, Divine’ criticises, yet is intended 
to be taken seriously, as its earlier appearance in Duffett’s entirely-serious 
New Poems (1676) indicates. Both genres, then, were accepted, the false, and 
also the crudely-deflating. The latter, in order to operate, required continued 
familiarity with the former and had a vested interest in it; and (what is more 
important) the nature of the burlesque did not correct, let alone abolish, 
what it appeared to be attacking. In such a situation, all that burlesque does 
is to encourage an emotional duplicity. 

Activities of the Mad kind are suspect, therefore, on at least two counts. 
First, they often indulge (at times savagely) in simple, destructive emotions 
for their own sakes. (There are obvious similarities here with Beat and 
Angry writings.) Secondly, they have affinities with the commercial mani- 
festations that they are ostensibly attacking. (In the English editor’s office 
‘the house publications lay around, First Love, Manhunt, Classics Illustrated’ .) 
We must take such activities not so much as signs of hope, in Mr. Hildick’s 
fashion, but rather as new manifestations, at a debased level, of a familiar 
situation in contemporary culture. At the level of the ‘mass audience’— 
which these publications admit to be theirs—likes and dislikes are alike in 
their crudity, and lacking the necessary exercises in discrimination the av- 
ience swings easily from one crude extreme to the other. A thing can quickly 
change from being a rave to a hate, for the rave has been nothing more 
than a shallow fashion, ‘promoted’ by advertisement and plugging. Those 
who ‘dig’ First Love should not necessarily find it very different to do the 
same to Mad; that they turn to the second should not be taken as meaning 
that they have turned to a subtler or finer activity. They will have exchanged 
one kind of feeling for another, but the quality of the feeling will be much 
the same. They will be as emotionally uneducated as before, be the emotions 
positive or negative. Mad could well be little more than a Beat/angry/ 
Sick comic. 

a a oe i 


The second English edition of Mad, which appeared after the above was 
written, seems to confirm the points already made. Under the cover of 
satire, its mock horror-comic has an emotional vested interest in the publi- 
cations that are its point of departure, and there is a purely negative pay-off 
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(‘If you can’t beat em... join ’em’). In another section ‘nonconformity’ 
is assumed to be just a set of stylish attitudes, with Mad ‘nonconformity’ as 
a yet more stylish set. For indulgence in negative sourness and cruelty there 
is the British Mad Cross Handbook. The ‘roaring publicity boys’ have 
established themselves in a new area: fear of being taken for a ‘sighing 
intellectual’ should not dissuade us from considering some of the implications. 
MCD. EMSLIE 


THE IDIOM OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


COMING INTO THEIR OWN: A Study of the Idiom of Young Children 
Revealed in their Verse Writing, by Marjorie L. Hourd and Gertrude E. 
Cooper. [Heinemann, 215.] 

For simplicity’s sake the two authors of this book may be described as a child 

psychologist and the head teacher of a primary school. (They are both of 

them much more than that.) In the early part of the book, a note by Miss 

Cooper describes a verse-writing project which, with Miss Hourd’s encour- 

agement, was carried out in a mixed ten-year-old class in Miss Cooper's 

school. Then follows a Prologue, “The Child’s World of Ideas’, by Miss 

Hourd—not, indeed, the expected chapter which would describe that world 

in the light of Miss Hourd’s general experience of children, and which would 

provide what some people call a ‘framework of reference’, but a more limited 
chapter, deriving a good deal of its material from what follows after it. 

What follows after it is an anthology of the children’s poems; each little 

batch of poems is accompanied by Miss Hourd’s impression of the writer’s 

work as a whole, and by Miss Cooper’s sketch of the writer as a person. 

The book concludes with Miss Hourd’s five commentaries on the poems, 

commentaries which may be described as chiefly investigatory, in that they 

are concerned with the nature and development of children, considered either 
individually or collectively. 

The above account of the book is not complete, however, and might by 
itself give rise to some misgivings. Here we have an anthology of children’s 
verses which gives pleasure to adult readers—some of the young poets speak, 
if only for a line at a time, in an engagingly personal way; and here we have 
a number of commentaries which help us to understand the children them- 
selves, their world and their problems, and which often show much insight 
—even though, in the absence of corroboration, we may sometimes find 
Miss Hourd’s statements about the children unduly speculative. But the 
anthology and the commentaries do not obviously belong in the same book; 
nor does either anthology or commentary in itself fully justify the verse- 
making project which provided the material for it. The verse-making 
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project cannot, in fact, be fully justified unless it can be shown that the 
children themselves benefited from it. That is what Miss Hourd intends to 
show—that the writing of the verses helped the children to liberate their 
submerged selves, to cope more adequately with their world and its people, 
and by these means to come (as she puts it) into their own. 

Looked at in the light of this intention, Miss Hourd’s commentaries are 
not, for me, completely satisfying. I have not space to write about more 
than one of them, the first, ‘Form and Flux’, which tells how, as the experi- 
ment progressed, the children moved from conventional and traditional 
forms and themes towards a more personal utterance. It is clear that the 
verse-writing experiment modified, and in the literary sense improved, the 
children’s practice, but it is less clear how it ‘modified’ the children them- 
selves. Miss Hourd does indeed assert that ‘a verse-writing project becomes 
not only a means of expressing latent thought, but also an instrument of 
growth and change’; but what is needed throughout the book is a much 
greater explicitness—a constant pointing to the ‘liberating’ effect of the 
writing in individual cases, together with good evidence based on knowledge 
of the child’s circumstances and observation of his behaviour. (Of the 
changed behaviour of the class as a whole, Miss Cooper has something to 
say in the Epilogue.) Miss Hourd’s supporting evidence seems to me in- 
sufficient (one of the best pieces of potential evidence, given on page 111, 
refers to the case of an older and more gifted child in another school), and 
it is lost amid an assortment of subsidiary matters. I would suggest of this 
book, and in no unkind sense, that Miss Hourd talks for rather too long, 
and that she thereby does her book a dis-service. Much that she writes is 
wise; nearly all of it—the study of children’s plagiarisms, children’s revisions, 
children’s backwardness—is intrinsically interesting; all of it justifies the 
book’s sub-title; but too little of it justifies the claim or implication of the 
main title. 

Surely too much has been made of a limited experiment? Both authors 
will write more realistically when they have liberated themselves from their 
own intensities, and this involves (in spite of their great experience of and 
affection for children) meeting more children, and more often, and in quite 
different circumstances, and in a different way—more casually, less critically, 
less purposefully, and in greater simplicity of heart. In the end it is the 
authors’ own assurance and their integrity, rather than the evidence they 
put before us, which make us believe that the children taking part in the 
experiment may indeed have been helped to come into their own. 

J.H.W 
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POETRY 


THE PARDONER’S TALE, ed. Nevill Coghill and Christopher Tolkien. 

[Harrap, 7s.] 

THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK VI, ed. Tatiana A. Wolff. [Macmillan, 6s. 6d.] 

THE PENGUIN CLASSICS: ‘Piers the Ploughman’, translated by J. F. Good- 
ridge. [Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.] 

A BOOK OF POETRY, compiled by W. M. Smyth. [Edward Arnold, 8s.] 

THE SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE DANIEL OF BESWICK, ed. Thomas 

B. Stroup. [University of Kentucky Press, $5.50.] 

This most recent edition of The Pardoner’s Tale, clearly presented, and with 
notes in which scholarship and clarity are successfully wed, has supplied a 
long-felt need. The Introduction, however, while it is undoubtedly the best 
yet offered in a school edition of Chaucer, is a little disappointing. The 
general placing of the Tale in its historical background too often sounds 
like special pleading for the wisdom of the Church in the middle ages. The 
section on pronunciation does not claim to be adequate on the subject, but 
one could have wished that it had been more so than it is. Children cannot 
be expected to take much interest in poetry which they are not even sure 
they are pronouncing correctly, and the quality of which is all too likely to 
escape them. One might have expected the present editors to have given 
more of their attention to so obvious a problem. The tone of the Introduc- 
tion is also unfortunate; it is condescending in its use of supposedly colloquial 
school terminology and of loose English. I can see nothing to be gained 
from this; if children ever respect an editor, it is because he is an editor, not 
because he makes a half-hearted attempt to be ‘one of the boys’. 

Miss Wolff probably faced a more difficult task in editing Spenser for 
schools. The complexities of Spenser’s allegory are much more remote from 
the modern sixth form than are the characters of The Canterbury Tales. We 
must bear this in mind in noting that, whereas Coghill and Tolkien have 
largely succeeded in getting out of the rut of school editions, Miss Wolff 
has failed. Moreover, although her edition of Book VI of The Faerie Queene 
is beautifully presented, the notes lack the sparkling authority of Coghill and 
Tolkien, and her Introduction is in too many bits and pieces to offer a really 
helpful approach, either to Spenser in general or to Book VI in particular. 

Mr. Goodridge’s translation of Piers the Ploughman is not offered as a school 
text, but is certainly to be recommended for the sixth form library. The 
Introduction will no doubt prove too heavy for most sixth-formers, but the 
translation is eminently readable, and preserves the charm of the original. 
The book is too important to be ignored in the sixth form; we may be 
grateful that notice may now be so conveniently taken of it. 
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In compiling an anthology of verse, it is impossible to please everyone, 
yet notoriously easy to irritate everyone. Leaving aside, then, all questions 
of choice of representative poets and poems in A Book of Poetry, with the 
observation that the selection seems to have been judiciously made—and is 
certainly full—I would comment only upon the fact that the compiler seems 
not to have taken sufficient care in his selection of extracts, where the work 
of a poet offers no conveniently short yet representative poems. While 
occasionally the selected extract—that from The Rape of the Lock, for instance 
—is excellent, too often, as in the case of Milton, it is almost ludicrously 
inadequate. 

George Daniel was a minor poet of the seventeenth century, and loosely 
attached to the metaphysical ‘school’. Professor Stroup has brought out a 
sumptuous edition of Daniel’s poems, with seventeen pages of explanatory 
notes. That his poet took himself rather more seriously than his talent war- 
ranted, Professor Stroup has, I think, only succeeded in confirming. 

FRANK MCCOMBIE 


A BOOK OF SOUTH AFRICAN VERSE, selected and introduced by Guy 
Butler. [O.U.P., 18s.] 

A second anthology of poetry from South Africa, dedicated to Roy Camp- 

bell like the first (which was reviewed in these columns last spring, Vol. X, 

No. 3).! Inevitably the two overlap in their choice of poets and poems; 

but this reaches back to the beginnings—Thomas Pringle, “The Emigrants’ 


(1837): 


Sweet Teviot, fare thee well! Less gentle themes 
Far distant call me... . 


There are ten poets (among them Kipling, who knew his South Africa) 
before what Professor Butler indicates as the turning-point: the emergence 
of Roy Campbell and William Plomer, whose journal Voorslag (Whiplash) 
of 1925 did not last long and has no successor today. This anthology includes 
only writers of English verse, a minority rather on the defensive against the 
larger Afrikaaner minority in a multi-racial land; unsupported by folk poetry, 
anxious to treat the ‘less gentle themes’ as South Africans no longer haunted 
by ‘sweet Teviot’, but still without a poetic idiom of their own. Their 
poetry, says Mr. Butler, in his thoughtful introduction, is ‘an educated man’s 
affair. 1 cannot detect a peculiar style, or verse form, or intonation’. And 
this is true: even Campbell, who did much to create a South African aware- 


IpOETS IN SOUTH AFRICA, an anthology edited by Roy Macnab. [Maskew Miller, 
Cape Town, 10s. 6d.] 
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ness, Writes satirical couplets under the shadow of Byron, while the descrip- 
tive piece in ‘Noah’ (on p. 35) recalls the tropical island of Enoch Arden. 
Campbell’s strength derives from the frontier way of life which he had 
encountered as a boy in Rhodesia. That life has now gone, and the South 
African poet finds himself peculiarly unsure of his footing: rejected by Africa, 
the outraged giant Adamastor whom Roy Campbell seized on in Camoens; 
confronted by a landscape that has still to acquire human meanings; dis- 
trustful of European myths, and compelled to rediscover European ideas: 
self-conscious, unprotected, looking for ‘the right image’. 

In such circumstances, a poet of commanding genius is needed to open 
the way. The language must be recreated: ‘if an English South African 
overseas wants to express Heimweh in song, he has to resort to Afrikaans or 
Zulu’. Mr. Butler refers to the ‘intellectual apartheid’ of the various racial 
groups, a condition that defeats any attempt at a full poetry. The South 
African writer does not want this apartheid: he seeks to share, for example, 
the Zulu experience. There is F. T. Prince’s interpretation of Chaka, dread 
military ruler of the Zulus, which is quietly felicitous, and has sometimes 
a hint of what might be the true South African vision: “The hills are like 
old men sitting in their blankets’. But there is an immense gap to bridge. 
Mr. Butler contrasts with this poem “The Devil Dancers’ by Plomer, in 
which the white man confesses to fear and revulsion. The road of com- 
passion and social conscience seems to get round, but the gap remains; Alan 
Paton’s “To a Small Boy who Died at Diepkloof Reformatory’ lacks one 
thing: a real child at its centre. 

Some of these poets (often the better known among them) have left the 
Union. It is therefore difficult to speak of a South African poetry as such: 
rather we get a respectable body of verse, now and then not far from dis- 
tinction, which has been troubled by a common experience, South Africa. 
And it is the common experience, rather than the individual voices, that 
claims our attention. Not, indeed, that the voices are all pitched in the same 
key. One or two of the more interesting contemporaries—Margaret Allonby, 
for instance, and Peter Jackson—did not feature in Mr. Macnab’s collection. 
The present book seems to offer the completest view we shall get of South 
African poetry as it now is. What it will become depends on the condition 
of poetry elsewhere, but not less on the ability of talented South Africans 
writing in English to modify and extend the language. 

HENRY GIFFORD 
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FURTHER POEMS OF SPIRIT AND ACTION, Selected by W. M. Smyth. 
[Edward Arnold, 4s. 6d.] 

ON WINGS OF VERSE: BOOK FOUR: HAPPY LANDING, Compiled by 
W. G. Humphreys and J. P. Parry, and illustrated by J. S. Goodall, 
[Blackie and Son Ltd., 6s. 6d.| 

THE SHELDON BOOK OF VERSE, Books I to IV, Compiled by P. G. Smith 
and J. F. Wilkins. [Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, Books I and II 
6s. 6d. each; Books III and IV 7s. 6d. each.| 


In his excellent book Teaching Poetry (Heinemann), Mr. James Reeves ob- 
served: “The idea that there is a kind of poetry inferior to the poetry that 
adults appreciate but which is all right for the young is . . . the heresy which 
has done most to turn children away from poetry. The appreciative powers 
of children may be more limited than ours... but they deserve and need 
poetry of as high aesthetic quality.’ I wish that all anthologists could be 
made to copy this out fifty times before they start compiling. 

For still the collections of pseudo-poetry appear. Further Poems of Spirit 
and Action is an improvement on the preceding volume in so far as it has a 
stiff binding; but its contents—chiefly (in the editor’s words) ‘narrative poetry 
and poetry that is vigorous and forthright in spirit’—show the same bias 
towards ill-written ‘yarns’ of the glamourised past, the backwoods, the out- 
back, and so on. Interesting examples of the editor’s frequent sacrifice of 
quality to considerations of ‘suitable’ content are afforded by several poems 


of the Second World War, the level of which is fairly represented by: 


Our job is done, but even as we turn 
The flak is moving up on us astern. 


Happy Landing, the fourth volume of a series, is meant for children of about 
fourteen. The editors proclaim that ‘our choice has fallen chiefly on work 
done in this century. We have preferred, for our purpose, Hardy, Bridges, 
Yeats and T. S. Eliot to Chaucer, Spenser, Milton and Pope’. I have not 
seen the earlier (junior) volumes; but this one contains no Yeats or Eliot, 
only one poem by Hardy, and two by Bridges. In fact, mediocre Georgian 
poems predominate. Moreover, the level of taste is so uncertain that printed 
opposite an extract from Frost at Midnight is London Spring, 1941 by Eiluned 
Lewis, which begins: 


If I could paint I'd show you 
Something I saw to-day; 
A house bombed, blasted sideways, 


The roof blown clean away... 





THE PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE 


Twelfth Night 


EDITED BY J. H. WALTER, M.A., PH.D. 
Headmaster, Minchenden School, Southgate 


This book is the first in the series The Players’ Shakespeare, 
a new set of editions in which the emphasis is on the dramatic 
approach. While it has been generally accepted that this 
approach stimulates and enlivens classroom work, it has 
more recently become clear that it is a most fruitful way of 
preparing for examinations. It also means that these editions 
can be used successfully at many levels—with beginners, at 
Ordinary level, and in sixth forms. 


A chief examiner in ‘O” level literature writes: 


‘As I have had some experience of editing Shakespearean 
texts, I can appreciate the difficulties in offering something 
new and yet highly satisfactory to schools; therefore I was 
delighted to see how the series is solving the problems. I 
particularly admire the clean, spacious format; the sensible 
punctuation; and the stout binding. Notes on the facing 
pages are an excellent idea... and I heartily support the 
editor’s emphasis on acting/production problems . . . I shall 
certainly recommend this edition, and look forward to the 
rapid expansion of the series.’ 5s 


In preparation 
The Merchant of Venice; Henry IV Part One 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR LONDON WI 
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One wonders what Chaucer, Spenser, Milton and Pope would have thought 
of it. 

The four books of The Sheldon Book of Verse are planned as a graded course 
for use up to the fifth form. They are pleasantly produced; and contain brief 
notes, indexes grouping the poems by subject, period and metre, and chron- 
ological lists of authors. The first two books contain a large proportion of 
stock Victorian and Georgian verse. Books III and IV, are more enterprising: 
they are excellently comprehensive and very good value. Their chrono- 
logical range is wide, and good contemporary work is adequately represented, 
Particularly welcome is the inclusion in each volume of several poems of a 
length unusual in such anthologies: Book III, for example, contains Christabel 
Part I, Michael, Tam o’ Shanter, L’ Allegro and II Penseroso among its one 
hundred and twenty-five poems. The poems are arranged so that one leads 
to another by some similarity or contrast, which sometimes results in a 
grouping that could well be used for critical comparison. Book IV, more- 
over, although meant for a fifth form, would be very suitable for a non- 
specialist first-year sixth. 

JACK DALGLISH 


FOR THE EXAMINATION MARKET 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SHORT STORIES, edited by D. R. Barnes and 
R. F. Egford. [ Harrap, 6s. 6d.] 

THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY, by H. G. Wells. [Longmans’ ‘Heritage of 
Literature Series’, 6s.] 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, First Series. [Blackie’s “Minster English Texts’, 
5s. 6d.] 

BERNARD SHAW: A PROSE ANTHOLOGY, selected by H. M. Burton. 
[Longmans, 8s. 6d.] 

THE COMIC WORLD OF DICKENS, edited by Bernard N. Schilling. 
[Murray, 6s. 6d.] 

MODERN ENGLISH PROSE, Fourth Series, edited by Guy Boas. [Mac 
millan’s ‘Scholar’s Library’, 5s.] 

Choosing books for an examination in English literature is—or should be— 

an exacting task. The outstanding merit of Twentieth Century Short Stories 

is that it embodies the results of precisely that kind of careful thinking which 

the problem badly needs but seldom gets. This selection of six short stories 

(the outcome originally of discussions in a study group of the London 

Association for the Teaching of English) seems to me admirably adapted to 

the needs of 16-year-old grammar school pupils, and it deserves to be widely 

adopted for the Ordinary Level English paper. The authors chosen art 
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Chaucer 
THE NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE 


Edited by 
NEVILL COGHILL 


Merton Professor of English Literature 
Oxford University 


and CHRISTOPHER TOLKIEN 


Lecturer in English Language 
New College, Oxford 


The Times Educational Supplement wrote of the edition of The 
Pardoner’s Tale: ‘‘The book as a whole is in many ways a model for 
school use . . . an edition that senior pupils will read thoroughly, 
enjoy, and find profitable.”” Now Professor Coghill and Mr. Tolkien 
have followed up their success with an edition of The Nun’s Priest's 
Tale, one of the most entertaining stories in The Canterbury Tales. 
They introduce their readers to a world of comedy: to the delightful 
absurdities of the cock and the hen, Chauntecleer and Pertelote. 
As before, there is a long and stimulating introduction dealing with 
Chaucer’s metre, spelling, grammar, vocabulary, etc., and any point 
of difficulty in the text is elucidated in the notes and glossary. The 
book is a worthy addition to what The Times Educational Supple- 
ment has called ‘tan enlightened series’. 
7s. Od. 


READING AND RESPONSE 


By R. P. HEWETT 


Senior English Master, 
The Northgate Grammar School, Ipswich 


This book embodies a new approach to one of the most difficult 
problems in advanced English work, that is, the gap between 
literary work at ‘O’ level, and that at ‘A’ and ‘S’ levels, where some 
power of critical evaluation is needed. It is aimed in particular at the 
first-year sixth former, though it will certainly be of great use to all 
advanced students who need help in the process of close reading and 
developing their own critical capacity. 

Ready June/July. About 8s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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Conrad, Lawrence, Saki, Katherine Mansfield, E. M. Forster and Graham 
Greene. Intelligent adolescents will surely find in their work (in ‘The 
Machine Stops’, for instance, or in Greene’s “The Destructors’) an immediate 
appeal and a sense of direct relevance to contemporary life; at the same time 
the quality of these stories (and above all perhaps of Conrad’s little master- 
piece “The Secret Sharer’) is such as to reward the repeated re-reading which 
examination study requires. Perhaps, in a world where the fact of death is 
coming under a taboo almost as rigid as that which once enveloped the ‘facts 
of life’, D. H. Lawrence’s ‘Odour of Chrysanthemums’ might be found 
emotionally unpalatable by some pupils; but I agree with the compilers that 
this risk is worth taking. 

Next, new editions of two long-established examination texts. The His- 
tory of Mr. Polly, I consider, justifies itself (by a narrow margin) as an O 
Level set book for the less able forms, especially in a boys’ school: its per- 
ceptions are valid enough and first-hand enough to constitute, for young 
readers, an extension of their capacity for experience, while through it a 
class can be shown how to read a novel in a way which goes beyond mere 
story to the underlying theme or intention. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that much of Polly’s ‘verboojuice’ falls as flat with the modem 
schoolboy as do the quips of, say, the Clown in Twelfth Night. Mr. A. C. 
Ward has tackled this difficulty in 40-odd pages of notes devoted largely to 
the detailed elucidation of Polly’s rococo misuses of the English language. 
I salute his courage; but I must confess that these pages have afforded mea 
good deal of quiet and, I suspect, unintended amusement. (“Rockcockyo’, 
for instance, Mr. Ward believes to be ‘an invented nonsense word which 
Polly no doubt derived from cocky (slang), conceited, self-important’). What 
particularly pleased me was the care Mr. Ward has taken to mark with an 
asterisk in his notes any words which the young reader should be warned 
against using in his own compositions, and I feel that Wells too might have 
enjoyed this happy thought. 

Elia is a very different proposition. Perhaps one should beware of reacting 
too violently against the adulatory cult which Lamb certainly invited but 
can hardly be held responsible for; in reality he is a minor writer with certain 
genuine but severely limited merits of an excessively self-conscious kind. In 
a historical study at university level, of English prose-writers he would have 
his place as marking a decisive stage in the degeneration of the eighteenth 
century essay tradition into empty whimsicality. But why on earth (with 
sO many greater and more vital writers to choose from) should he ever have 
been thought a fit author to prescribe for study by teenagers? What can 
they possibly gain from such study except a conviction that ‘literature’ is 
merely a matter of elegant irresponsibility, of trivialities charmingly dressed 























Books by S. H. Burton M.A. 


A First English Course 
A Second English Course 


The first two books of a new graded course leading to G.C.E. ‘O” level. 
The division of materiai will make each book suitable for a wide range 
of ability. Books 3 and 4 in preparation. Book 1 6s 6d. Book 2 6s 9d 


A Comprehensive English Course 
A revision book for the G.C.E. year which includes all the material 
essential for the ‘O’ level candidate. 6s 6d 


Comprehension Practice 
A book for the G.C.E. year. It includes many modern passages. 5s 


Modern Précis Practice 


A companion to Comprehension Practice, providing varied material for 
précis writing at ‘O’ level. Ss 


English Study and Composition 


For the pre-certificate year. 5s 


Exercises in Criticism 
A book for the beginner in Advanced English studies, leading to 
English Appreciation. 5s 


English Appreciation seconp epition 

A valuable book for sixth form study especially for scholarship students. 
The work covered includes passages of English verse and prose from 
Chaucer to Virginia Woolf. 7s 9d 


The Criticism of Poetry 
‘An admirable book . . . I heartily recommend his book and his method. 
William Kean Seymour in Poetry Review. 7s 9d 


Longmans, Green & Co Ltd 
6/7 Clifford Street, London W1 
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up in ‘an affected array of antique modes and phrases’? Surely the time has 
come when Elia, along with a number of other old favourites, should be 
banished firmly from all G.C.E. syllabuses, not only at Ordinary Level but 
at Advanced Level as well. 

In Bernard Shaw: A Prose Anthology, H. M. Burton has gathered together 
some lively material from often-neglected sources—the Prefaces, the musical 
and dramatic criticism, the autobiographical pieces, and so on. The book 
should certainly be in the school library, and would make useful background 
reading for a sixth form, helpfully filling out the impression of Shaw to be 
derived from study of a single play. But one has to insist that a collection 
of extracts, however judiciously compiled, can seldom prove a satisfactory 
text for examination study: you can’t make a satisfying meal out of a tableful 
of scraps. 

The Comic World of Dickens, made up of episodes relating to the Wellers, 
Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Micawber, seems to me completely wrongheaded in 
conception. Dickens wasn’t merely a creator of comic characters: he wrote 
novels, and even at his discursive worst he manages to impose a certain unity 
upon his diverse materials. Young people should be helped and encouraged 
to read some of these novels in their entirety—I would suggest Great Exped- 
ations at Ordinary Level and Hard Times at Advanced. If they are incapable 
of managing this, they won't get much out of Mr. Schilling’s boneless fillets. 

Finally Modern English Prose, Fourth Series—yet another example of the 
pointless kind of miscellany whose continued proliferation reflects little credit 
upon the teaching profession. Some of the extracts are interesting, some 
aren’t; but it’s hard to see any reason why they should have been brought 
together within a single cover, other than the fact that Series I, II and Il 
presumably made a profit. 

FRANK WHITEHEAD 


CRITICISM 


THE CHEQUER D SHADE: REFLECTIONS ON OBSCURITY IN POETRY, 
by John Press. [Oxford University Press, 255.] 
One may start by saying that this is an excellent book in general effect, and 
that it should be in school libraries for stimulating and controversial sixth 
form reading. For enjoyable reading too, since nothing about the book is 
more impressive and engaging than the author’s very decidedly non-obscure 
handling of his theme, his easy urbanity, the breadth and (with certain quali- 
fications) the good taste of his illustrations. 
The author’s method is to review, in eight chapters, a variety of possible 
different sources of obscurity in poetry (“Vocabulary and Syntax’, “Themes 
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BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The Heir of Skipton 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY AND R. S. MILES 

This book is for Secondary Schools with parts for sixteen males, two 
females and extras. Unlike others in the series, it contains only one play, 
taking two hours. It has a splendid story set in the time of the wars of the 
roses and is based on a story that Wordsworth used in a poem. The play 
was originally produced on T.V. and has been adapted very successfully 
for schools by Mr. R. S. Miles. 3s. 


Shelley: His Thought and Work D. G. KING-HELE 

“A most intelligent, clearly stated and provocative book about the poet and 
his interests ...I found this book more than interesting; a fresh and 
enquiring approach to Shelley.”’ (Sphere) 42s 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES 
The Selected Poems of Tennyson 
Edited with an introduction by Sir John Squire. 7s. 6d. 


Collected Poems 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE 


With an introduction by John Betjeman. 25s. 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2 
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A short modern anthology, 
including old and new poems by 
PHILIP LARKIN, R. S. THOMAS, KINGSLEY 
AMIS, THOM GUNN, TED HUGHES, CHRISTOPHER 
LOGUE, JOHN WAIN, and many other well-known poets. 


Poetry 1960 


Only 1s. from bookstalls; or 1s. 3d., including postage, 
from The Critical Quarterly, The University, Hull. 
Orders for ten or more copies post free. 

SF 
Why not go on reading modern poetry , and articles about contem- 
porary literature, in THE CRITICAL QUARTERLY? 
Annual subscription 12s. (or $2.50) from The University, Hull. 
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and Images’, ‘Reference’, are some of the headings), then to wind up with 
a chapter on “The Nature of Poetry’, in which he considers the possibility 
that, when all is said and done, ‘poetry, in obeying the laws of its own nature, 
must preserve the right to be obscure’. The ambitious-sounding title of that 
chapter typifies a boldness of spirit characteristic of the book as a whole, a 
boldness which informs an uncommonly large number of penetrating com- 
ments. To take only a few examples: ‘He (Yeats) was, in short, too proud 
a poet to indulge in the vanity of despising his audience. That is why even 
his most difficult poems move with an unfaltering precision of imagery and 
of music, as if to assure the reader that their complexity is a sign of respect 
for his intelligence’ (p. 103). “The most baffling and tantalising passages of 
modern verse are those whose intellectual precision and emotional force we 
can immediately sense even if we cannot perceive the significance of their 
imagery or the pattern of their argument’ (p. 156). “The worst danger is 
that Empson’s’ (as poet) “brand of intellectual power may, if it runs wild, 
or is misapplied, destroy the balance of a poem by substituting a dazzling 
compression of ideas for the true coherence of poetic thought, and that a 
metaphysical web may be spun over an abyss of irrationality’ (p. 44). Itis 
typical of the book’s lucid, informed urbanity that Mr. Press should, after 
the comment last quoted, go on to produce precisely the right passage from 
the Biographia Literaria, a passage which seems, with beautiful premonitory 
accuracy, to hit the Empsonian nail perfectly on the head. 

If ‘precisely the right passage from the Biographia Literaria’ hints at a certain 
irony on the part of the reviewer, the suggestion was not unintentional. One 
may admire this book greatly while feeling that it is in some ways too easy, 
too relaxed, too ‘right’. Such feelings need not spring from a taste for dour 
rigour rather than civilised poise, but from a suspicion that not all questions 
are squarely faced. For instance, in chapter eight, after briefly characterising 
more familiar types of poetry, Mr. Press points out that “Modern poets... 
have tended to eliminate this element of rational argument, replacing it by 
what one may call the logic of imagery and the manipulation of cadence’. 
That in itself is unexceptionable, likewise the account of how this situation 
came about—as far, that is to say, as it goes. For it does not, one feels, go 
far enough into the consideration of the effect upon modern literature (not 
only poetry) of the debasement and impoverishment of current contem- 
porary language, and the writer’s consequent need to forge a new medium 
in order to say something at least with truly expressive force. The author's 
account of the social and political pressures acting upon the modern poet 
is immediately relevant and important, but until one has faced the question 
of language one cannot properly answer the man who plaintively cries out 
for ‘good modern poetry that anyone can understand’. 
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In 1960 the Athlone Press celebrates its tenth anniversary 
as the official publishing organisation of the University of 
London. A selection of new and recent books suitable for 
schools and colleges is given below. 


FOR CLASS USE 


Chaucer: The Franklin’s Tale 
edited by PHYLLIS HODGSON 

Though not previously edited on its own in England, The Franklin’s Tale is one 
of the most enjoyable and accomplished of the Canterbury Tales. Professor 
Hodgson has met school requirements fully and, since the adequate presentation 
of the poem has involved a re-appraisal of some fundamental questions of 
Chaucerian scholarship and interpretation, her edition carries special authority. 
The Franklin’s Tale is prescribed for the London G.C.E. at Advanced Level 
in 1962. 5 May; Illustrated 7s 6d 


Milton’s Dramatic Poems 
edited by GEOFFREY and MARGARET BULLOUGH 


‘This edition of Arcades, Comus and Samson Agonistes—for the first time 
isolated within a single volume—will be found extremely useful at the sixth- 
form and undergraduate levels. Its editors have combined sound scholarship 
with an understanding of the difficulties that confront the modern reader of 
Milton.” Times Educational Supplement. Ts 6d 


FOR THE LIBRARY 


The Novels of George Eliot 
BARBARA HARDY 


‘The whole book must be carefully read by everyone concerned with form in 
the novel. It takes its place at once as the most important critical study of 
George Eliot.’ Professor Gordon S. Haight in Nineteenth-Century Fiction. 25s 


The English Library before 1700 
edited by FRANCIS WORMALD and C. E. WRIGHT 


‘Anyone who is interested in the transmission of Western culture will find this 
aspect of it [the library tradition] ably treated and fascinating to read. Any 
boy or girl who is studying the Middle Ages will find the account of the 
monastic libraries, and especially the clear account of medieval book pro- 
duction, interesting, and the chapters on the dispersal of these libraries and the 
fate of the books most illuminating.’ The School Librarian. Illustrated 35s 


A Bibliographical Guide to 
the English Educational System sEconp EDITION 


GEORGE BARON 


The new edition of this standard guide devotes special attention to recent 
developments in technical education, in secondary modern and comprehensive 
schools, and in the sociological approach to education. 12s 6d 


THE ATHLONE PRESS - 2 GOWER STREET WCl 
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This is simply one example of what was meant by saying that the book 
would provide ‘controversial’ reading. It is easy to see how, if the book 
were used as an aid to teaching, such shortcomings embedded in so much 
that is good could lead to the most fruitful discussions. The same may be 
said of other matters on which one may feel that Mr. Press has been somewhat 
incomplete. A more serious charge is that some of the examples used for 
illustration (notably those from Lawrence Durrell and David Gascoyne) 
appear not particularly worthy of the attention given to them. And although 
Mr. Press can be tartly critical of the poets of the thirties, there really are 
too many illustrations from Auden, while Wallace Stevens, a great modern 
poet who has certainly been found obscure by many, is not even mentioned, 
though Hart Crane creeps in. 

All in all, however, The Chequer’d Shade is a most admirable book, and 
deserves the warmest welcome. In case anyone should suppose that the 
book’s predominant urbanity means benevolent weakness, one may assure 
him that Mr. Press’s tone is capable of changing to that of withering anger, 
as when he speaks of the ‘insolent folly’, the ‘superficiality and vulgarity’ of 
a certain notable detractor of T. S. Eliot. 

ROBIN MAYHEAD 


THE ART OF RUDYARD KIPLING, by J. M. S. Tompkins. [Methuen, 255.] 
I came to Kipling, like the author of this book, through a parental reading 
of the children’s stories, which are to me still full of magic, humour and 
romantic suggestion. But unlike Dr. Tompkins, I did not get much further. 
The verse I found mostly repellent; and although I enjoyed what tales I read, 
I never felt driven to read many. Kipling was a very uneven writer, and 
possibly I got hold of the wrong stories first. There is a morbid, almost 
maudlin note about such novels as The Light that Failed which I did not like; 
and although I found The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat delightful, | 
could have named several writers whose stories seemed to me funnier. 
Moreover, I did not much care for the Anglo-Indian background—outside 
the jungle. I wish I could say that Dr. Tompkins’ conscientious and even 
enthusiastic study makes me want to try again. She has carefully avoided 
biographical and psychological speculation and political reference, and this 
ought to be a salutary change. Admittedly, studies such as Mr. Edmund 
Wilson’s in The Wound and the Bow carry speculation beyond the limits of 
literary criticism, but they make more interesting reading. 

The fact is that, avoiding both Freudian and Marxian methods, Dr. Tomp- 
kins does not even give us the pure water of aesthetic criticism. She modestly 
leaves that to a later hand, and is content to describe certain motives in Kip- 
ling’s work—the themes of revenge, for instance, and of healing—and stud- 
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THE LONDON ENGLISH 
LITERATURE SERIES 


Ko) 
edited by 


G. C. ROSSER Ma 


lecturer and Tutor in English, Bolton Training College, Lancashire; Examiner in 
English Literature at ‘O’ Level, General Certificate of Education, University of London 














This series of English texts is comprehensive in scope, and includes the popular 
plays of Shakespeare and other dramatists, anthologies of poetry, novels 
and such works of literature as are likely to appeal to pupils studying for the 
General Certificate of Education in English. Each volume is prepared by an 
experienced teacher or examiner in English and is prefaced by a substantial 
critical commentary. Notes are included which are concise and relate directly 
to the understanding of the text. All the books in the series have been designed 
to present to the reader an attractive and legible text within a modern format. 


‘The method aims at taking the young reader into the heart of the work as 
quickly and as completely as possible. It is an excellent aim, a kind of adult 
approach suitably adapted for adolescents. The books are beautifully printed 
and bound and the editing is wise and helpful.’ 

The Times Tducational Supplement 


‘an ambitious series, beautifully printed on good pap .’ The Use of English 


Titles available: The Tempest, edited by Professor S.C. rman, MA; Macbeth, 
edited by G. C. Rosser, MA; Twelfth Night, edited by Prof _r S. C. Boorman, Ma; 
King Henry the Fifth, edited byG.G. Urwin, ma,rhp;A 1 of Two Cities, edited 
by Barbara Osborn, Ma; She Stoops to Conquer, edited b G. Urwin, MA, php; 
Northanger Abbey, edited by K.M.Lobb,ma,rhp;JameE, -dited by G. G. Urwin, 
mA, Php; The Rivals, edited by T. Crehan, Ma; Silas Marr dited by K. M. Lobb, 
mA, Php; The Importance of Being Earnest, edited by W innell, ma, Fcp; The 
Poet’s Tale, edited by A. A. Evans, MA; Victorian Poetry, ‘by A. A. Evans, MA. 
Ready shortly: The Nigger of the Narcissus, edited by Doug wn, MA. Further titles 
in preparation. Bound in boards, from 4s 6d to 8s 3d. 


If you would like to see inspection copies of any of oks in this series, 
you are invited to write to University of London 1 mited, Warwick 
Square, London, EC4, and they will be sent imme There is a pro- 
spectus available for this series, giving full details of ook. 
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iously refrains from anything like a final, or even a temporary judgment of 
Kipling’s status. To discuss prose fiction in this way necessarily involves a 
great deal of synoptic writing, and this is always unsatisfactory. This might 
have been avoided if the writer could have assumed in her discussion of the 
books a fair degree of familiarity in her readers; but Dr. Tompkins admits 
she cannot do this. Painstaking as they are, then, there are a good many 
pedestrian pages in her book. In short, those already admirers of Kipling 
will be fortified and enlightened, but others may not easily be persuaded to 
remedy their ignorance. It might have been otherwise if Dr. Tompkins 
could have achieved greater brevity, greater incisiveness, greater boldness 
in claiming a high position for her author, and even greater pugnacity in 
countering the undeniable hostility which his work has courted in so many 
quarters. 
JAMES REEVES 


NEW ZEALAND LITERATURE, Survey, by E. H. McCormick. [Oxford 
University Press, 22s. 6d.] 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETRY, an Introduction, by Anthony 
Thwaite. |[Heinemann, tos. 6d.] 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1959, collected by Dorothy M. Stuart. [John 
Murray for the English Association, 13s. 6d.] 
I had expected—vulgarly—that a survey of New Zealand Literature would 
arouse only a polite imitation of interest: in fact it is much the best of these 
three books. That is the more remarkable, because most of the way (until 
about 1920) the ‘literature’ is books which Mr. McCormick would hardly 
recommend us to read. Partly, it is the sustained honesty, and clarity, of 
his judgments which holds our confidence; but it is also because he attaches 
the earlier work firmly to the social conditions in which it was produced: 
the history of exploration and colonisation of a country which has for some 
reason remained unusually dependent, emotionally, on ‘Home’. The nine- 
teenth century novels were nearly all designed to ‘tell England’ about the 
beauties of the landscape and the Maories, or the crudities of colonial society; 
their authors either did return, or wanted to, to their romanticised mother 
country; and twentieth century work seems (as Mr. McCormick presents it, 
with Katherine Mansfield as a central figure) to be unable to escape the 
consequences of this attitude: a ‘long debate’, of which some is still written 
reminiscently from other countries. Mr. McCormick suggests this as a pecu- 
liar condition, but yet seems involved in it, searching always for a national 
identity, which may avoid England via American influence, but must not 
be in any way Australian. The later chapters are less easily read, because 
the continuity of social history necessarily fades into the background to 
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LET’S WRITE A STORY 
John Webber 


These four books, written for Secondary Modern Sc! 
a practising teacher, provide a carefully graded cx 
composition. A simple story is told and then repe 
question and answer form with various words and | 
left blank to be filled in by the pupil. By the time the 
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words. 


LET’S WRITE AN ARTICLE 
John Webber 


Two further books which approach composition work i: 
same way as Let’s Write a Story but with the writin 
‘feature articles’ rather than narrative as the main : 
Slightly more advanced than the previous series, the 
tremely varied subject matter includes sport, local hist: 
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ENGLISH PROFICIENCY TESTS 
Cedric Astle 


A set of three test books for private study, revision and class 
work. Each book consists of ten sets of questions and eac! 
set is divided between (a) Vocabulary, Spelling and Punctua 
tion; (b) Expression and Grammar; (c) Literature. 

2s 6d each; Teachers’ Book \\s 6d 
“The series can be warmly recommended to teachers of 
pupils of wide ranges of ability for there is something for 
almost everyone in these lively exercises.” Teachers’ World 
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allow fuller discussion of particular books and writers. But this is still far 


more successful than most surveys, and engages a genuine interest for the 
Oxford anthologies of verse and short stories, as well as for novels which 
are harder to come by. 

Anthony Thwaite’s book suffers by comparison: he has more space for 
fewer authors, but seems to lack any consistent idea what he wants to use it 
for. On Yeats and Eliot it is, vaguely, ‘ideas’; on Lawrence, the deficiencies 
of free verse. An old hit is scored against academic preoccupation with 
‘influences’, yet Hopkins is given a full ch=pter in this book on contemporary 
verse. Otherwise, until the end, referen.:s are confined to the Penguin 
anthology, which deliberately covers a wide range and so is quite inadequate 
for the few poets here discussed. But in the last chapter (chiefly on New 
Lines) the discussion is more original, and interesting. The book has had a 
cool reception, and it is disappointing to feel that it deserved it. 

Nobody expects much excitement from Essays and Studies; but even so, 
1959 is a poor year. Kathleen Tillotson is usefully informative on the moral 
theme Dickens thought Oliver Twist was about; otherwise (apart from two 
rubbishy pieces on Shakespeare) we are among the antiquarians. T. S. 
Dorsch is amiable about Leland and Stow; but his performance is over- 
shadowed by R. W. Ketton-Cremer’s very accomplished essay on Roger 
North. Finally, A. L. Rowse discourses on Robert Hawker, mid-nineteenth 
century Cornish vicar, inviting our nostalgic admiration for the neurotic 
eccentricities and bad verse of an apparently good man. 

NICHOLAS BROOKE 


RECORDS 


THE JUPITER BOOK OF BALLADS. Side One: The Wife of Usher's Well, 
Lord Randall, St. Stephen and King Herod, Alison Gross, The Dourie Dens of 
Yarrow, Mary Hamilton, Barbara Allen, The Unquiet Grave, She’s Like a 
Swallow. Side Two: Blackwaterside, Helen of Kirkonnell, High Barbaree, 
Shameful Death (Morris), The Watercresses, A Trampwoman’s Tragedy 
(Hardy), The Tay Bridge Disaster (McGonagall), The House of the Rising 
Sun. Spoken and sung by Isla Cameron, Jill Balcon, Pauline Letts, John 
Laurie, Osian Ellis, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley. Directed by V. C. Clinton- 
Baddeley and made by Edgar A. Vetter. [ Jupiter Recordings Ltd., 22b Ebury 
Street, London, S.W.1, 215.] 

This is admirable work. Since it can hardly be faulted, one can do little but 

comment on the several aspects of its excellence. 

First, that it should be done. As the admirably concise and informative 
notes say, “Though the book and the theatre and the cinema eclipsed the 
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RECORDED POETRY 


The Jupiter Anthology of 20th Century Poetry 

PART I (12” JUR OOAI) AND PART II (12” JUR O00A2) 
The only recorded contemporary anthology, ranging from Hardy to Laurie 
Lee. The fifteen readers include 8 poets, among them Edith Sitwell and 
John Betjeman. 


The Jupiter Book of Ballads 

(12” JUR 00A3, TEXT 6d.) 
(Spoken by Jill Balcon, Pauline Letts, John Laurie and V. C. Clinton-Baddeley: 
sung by Osian Ellis (harp) and Isla Cameron.) 


A Junior Anthology of English Verse 
PART I (10” JUR OOBI) AND PART II (10” JUR 00B3, TEXT 6d. EACH) 
(Well-known poems, grave and gay, ranging from Orpheus with his Lute to 
Night Mail. The speakers include Michael Hordern, John Laurie, Christopher 
Hassall and C. Day Lewis) 
N.B. Newly issued 7” discs include poetry readings by Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis, 
Robert Graves and Elizabeth Jennings, Sybil Thorndike and Lewis Casson. 
PRICES: 12” 39/-, 10” 29/-, 7” 15/11, from leading retailers, or direct from 





] U PITE R RECORDINGS LTD (DEPT. U.E.) 22b Ebury St., London, SW 


THE VENTURE LIBRARY 


Now widely known and used, this collection of worth-while reading 
for the unbookish boy or girl of 11 - 16 continues to grow. The 
books are not ‘adapted’ or rewritten, though some are abridged. 
All are illustrated and attractively bound. There are four new 
titles: 5s each 


Sailing Alone Around the World, by Joshua Slocum 
Flush, by Virginia Woolf 

The Light in the Forest, by Conrad Richter 
Rat-Catching for the Use of Schools, by H. C. Barkley 


How to Tackle O Level English Language 


For use either as an introduction or as revision for ‘O’ Level English 
Language, this book is a complete guide to all points on the syllabys. 
3s 6d 


36 Essex Street - London WC2 
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ballad, broadcasting has done much to revive it. Ballads are for the home 
not the public building; and broadcasting and the gramophone record can 
bring them back where they belong’. 

Secondly, the arrangement. The ‘book’ begins in the remote yet intimate 
world of The Wife of Usher’s Well, and ends on the verge of modern times 
with The Tay Bridge Disaster and The House of the Rising Sun. 

Thirdly, the selection. All the main themes are here—birth, death, religion, 
love, jealousy, betrayal, revenge, war, contemporary incident, the tavern and 
the street, innocence and experience. 

Fourthly, the performance. This calls for more detailed notice. 

The team of speakers and musicians could not be bettered, and each con- 
tributes special gifts—the dramatic range and versatility of John Laurie; the 
strength, depth and subtlety of V. C. Clinton-Baddeley; the hard strong 
voice and accomplished guitar playing of Isla Cameron; the restrained power 
of Jill Balcon; the exquisite singing and harping of Osian Ellis. Pauline Letts’s 
part is of short duration; but her weary, time-transcending statement in the 
dialogue of The Unquiet Grave, with its mingled fatalism and tenderness, is 
of the same high quality as the other contributions. 

Contrast adds to the power of this anthology, both in the juxtaposition 
of items (for example, the entirely genuine ballad quality of High Barbaree 
being followed by the sophistication of Shameful Death, or the rough vigour 
and sententiousness of The Tay Bridge Disaster following the technical accom- 
plishment of A Trampwoman’s Tragedy) and in the alternation of male and 
female voices and the use of speech, song and instruments. Though there 
exist good traditional tunes associated with St. Stephen and King Herod (in 
another version, however) and The Unquiet Grave, the choice of speech in 
preference to song for the performance of these two ballads justifies itself 
in the scope it gives for dramatic contrast. 

In a programme of such consistently high quality, preferences can only be 
individual and subjective. I find I particularly recall the tremendous per- 
formance, vivid as a film and of timeless profundity, of Mary Hamilton; the 
wild abandoned melody of Lord Randall; the economy of accompaniment 
of She’s Like a Swallow and its breathtaking lyricism; and the extraordinarily 
complex emotional projection in A Trampwoman’s Tragedy. 

Searching desperately for any grounds of adverse criticism, I can only put 
two tentative questions: Does the comic strain in the performance of Alison 
Gross, appropriate though it is, approach a trifle too closely that of the Dame 
in pantomime and is the harmony of the Barbara Allen accompaniment a 
shade sophisticated? 

It only remains to be added that these fine performances are given a 
recording that is technically excellent. FRANCES M. STEVENS 
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Primary School Library Books 


112 pages. Over 800 entries with descriptive notes of 
An annotated list fiction and non-fiction books, and many other books 
compiled by thesta mentioned in the annotations. Index of authors and 
illustrations and full index of subjects. Preface on 
how to use the list. 
Limp covers, 6s. Board covers 7s. Special price to 
Editedby Association members, primary schools purchasing 
C.H.C. Osborne direct from the Association or its branches, and 
LEAS (minimum LEA order 12 copies) limp covers 
4s. Board covers 5s. Postage extra, 6d. 


Primary Schools 


Book Panel. 


still 
selling 


a iJ om 
The Library in the Primary School 
Price 7s. 6d. Special price 3s. 9d. to primary schools 
Second impression. purchasing from Gordon House or sa branches, 
Royal 8vo, 100 pages, and to LEAS for orders of 12 or more copies. 
Carriage extra. Postage 6d. extra for one copy. 
From the Preface by w. 0. LESTER SMITH, CBE, LLD 
‘A valuable guide to all engaged in setting up and 
and diagrams administering a primary school library. In a very 
practical way it gives sound advice, based on experience, 
on such questions as accommodation, cost, choice of 
books, and all the necessary arrangements for ensuring 
that they are used to good purpose.’ 


with 4-colour cover, 


8 half-tone illustrations, 


order 
now 
from 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (uE 5.60) 
C. A. STOTT, MBE, Hon. Secretary 
Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London WC1 
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288 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


FILM NOTES 


“How Far do British films show life as it is in Britain today?’ Question from 
Associated-R ediffusion lecture on film. 

Some months ago I lamented the lack of films on topical, urgent, ‘real 
problems—now we have had a spate of them, all far above average; the 
second two mentioned here are already commercial successes. They have 
been attended by predominantly young audiences (parents presumably stay 
at home with the telly) and have sparked off genuine, passionate, response, 
Optimism rises while France (as ever) sets the example to intrepid directors 
elsewhere. 


WE ARE THE LAMBETH BOYS 

This may go on circuit as a second-feature. It is so unusually good, and so 
immediately exciting to an adolescent audience that I feel it needs special 
recommendation. Authentic, straightforward account of evening life at a 
Lambeth club; an unusually good club, admittedly. Shot over one summer by 
a team of young men with little money and no delusions. They have done the 
job supremely well, letting faces and ephemeral chatter tell their own tale. The 
film is moving because the predicament of these teenagers (though never 
overtly defined) is real. There’s the minimum of moral, with very little 
commentary—unless you count the delightfully witty jazz commentary by 
Johnny Dankworth’s quartet who slip into ‘Putting on the Agony’ and back 
to cooler stuff with propriety. These young people are so vital, so likeable, so 
eager to express their feelings, above all so inarticulate as they take part in 
muddled, anxious debates on hanging and clothing. There was room ina 
whole summer to learn what they are really feeling, what they hope to 
achieve, what their jobs or schools are like. The film team learnt these things 
and transmitted them faithfully to the screen. Add to this the faithful evoca- 
tion of a local fish and chips shop, a lorryside view of the West End, a poetic 
sweep of the camera to include the wider implications of gasworks and hous- 
ing development. It’s a remarkable achievement, all told. 


ROOM AT THE TOP 

Like The Uses of Literacy, once done this seems supremely obvious. Already 
one cannot imagine how it felt to be without it. Communicating at every 
level, this film is now known as ‘the celebrated break through’. Destroying 
old images and clichés, disrespectful, tongue in cheek, grappling with the 
preoccupations of all cinema-goers: money, girls and—of course—class. 
Take a single example: no other medium can touch so movingly on the 
pathos of a railway parting, yet this is now in itself a worn film cliché. 
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So the director and the actors new-mint it. They use one gesture which has 
meant for the lovers so much tenderness, passion, temper (the sharing of a 
cigarette) and draw together all their emotions in a single movement. The 
book had faults of sensationalism—for once, the film transcends these. 
Advertized, in typical film industry fashion, by vulgar posters and pay- 
off lines, it is a hauntingly articulate piece of work, art I would say. Indeed, 
it's now having an effect on journalism and dialogue in other mediums. 
Suddenly the English can talk about class and money, not in the chi-chi 
Mitford manner but as a part of Hoggart’s thesis. Realism at how many 
levels? Passion plus social comment plus . . . there’s no end to the exploration. 


I'M ALRIGHT JACK 

Realism plus slapstick plus social comment, here; perhaps too immediately 
successful. Nigel Davenport rejected it as yet one more exploitation of 
the four trade S’s: sex, sentimentality, sadism, suspense, but the satire is valid 
and satire needs all the nourishment we can give it. Ultimately the film is un- 
balanced, not only because the opening and ending are weak, but because 
Peter Sellers becomes too demanding as the shop-steward. The climax—which 
could have painted a significant and positive moral—dissolves helplessly 
before our eyes. But what observation! Playing for laughs in plenty, the 
script maintains a high quality of accuracy, all the small parts are thoroughly 
well thought out, and the theme songs are both amusing and subtle. Sly 
digs, shrewd comments, excellent entertainment. A discussion of the 
film’s obvious failures, in particular the implications of the weak framework, 
should rouse some lively argument. A.H. 
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A Book of Modern Stories 


Selected by HESTER BURTON 

164 pages, with full page black and white line drawings by 
JOHN W. LAWRENCE 6s 

‘The short stories in this collection have been chosen because the 
editor hopes that they will give pleasure to boys and girls in their 
early and middle teens. She hopes, too, that they will give their 


readers those deeper and more lasting gifts of the story-teller’s art. 
From the Introduction 


, 


There are short introductions to most of the stories, giving helpful 
background information, and some notes on the authors. 


The stories included are: 


The Half-mile, by T. O. Beachcroft 

A Mild Attack of Locusts, by Doris Lessing 
The Fog Horn, by Ray Bradbury 

The Hostages, by Naomi Mitchison 

The Enthusiastic Prisoner, by E. Schlunke 
Her First Ball, by Katherine Mansfield 

The Man of the House, by Frank O’Connor 
The Settlers; The Green Morning, by Ray Bradbury 
Fear, by H. Drake-Brockman 

Trapped, by Liam O’ Flaherty 

My White Donkey, by T. O. Beachcroft 

A Night at a Cottage, by Richard Hughes 


Lines of Thought 


EXERCISES IN REASONED THINKING 
R. W. YOUNG 
144 pages. 8s. 6d. 


‘As a teaching aid, designed to make sixth formers a little more 
discriminating and critical in relation to all the material they read, 
this book has a very useful part to play and can be strongly 
recommended. Every sixth former, no matter what his specialism, 
should go through all the passages and exercises.’ 

Educational Review, of the Birmingham Institute of Education 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, OXFORD 














